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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a ell 


HE tension between Austria-Hungary and Servia, and con- 
sequently between Russia and Austria-Hungary, con- 
tinues to cause grave anxiety. Itis true, no doubt, that none of 
the Powers concerned wants war. Indeed, they may be said to 
view the prospect of war with something approaching horror. 
Yet undoubtedly they also dread peace under certain con- 
ditions as even worse than war. Atthe moment the statesmen 
of Austria-Hungary, strange as it may seem to the ordinary 
man, would tell you that it would be better for Austria- 
Hungary to bring on a European conflagration than to endure 
the intolerable injury to Austro-Hungarian interests which 
must be caused by Servia possessing a port on the Adriatic. 
In the same way Russian statesmen, though they, too, are 
perfectly sincere in loathing the idea of war, hold that war 
would be better than deserting the interests of the southern 
Slavs as represented by Servia and her allies. 


The position is one of tragi-comedy. As we have tried to 
show elsewhere, the situation cannot be solved or dismissed 
by those who say light-heartedly that this country at any 
rate is not going to be involved in the appalling evils of 
war to obtain thirty miles of rocky coast-line for Servia. 
Intolerable as we admit such a prospect seems, it may be 
that circumstances will force us to take up arms. When 
great wars begin nations have to think not only of the 
immediate cause of the quarrel, but of the consequences 
which may flow from not taking sides in the war. There 
are some quarrels where isolation may be more ruinous 
than partisanship in what can accurately be described as 
“a quarrel not our own.” It is one of the chief difficulties 
and dangers of life, both for men and nations, that there are 
certain quarrels which one cannot keep out of. One thing is 
certain, and that is that the most dangerous course of all is to 
drift. We must make up our minds, or rather our statesmen 
must—for the matter is now out of the hands of the public— 
what our policy ought to be, and then maintain that policy 
firmly, but, as far as possible, neither selfishly nor in panic 
rushes. In crises of this kind nations are tempted not to 
act firmly till it is too late. Ignoring the fact that if 
war comes they will certainly be forced to take sides, they 
intervene when it is too late, and thus in reality bring on the 
war they desire above all things to avoid. That in general 
terms is the story of the Crimean war. 
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Though what we have just written may appear pessimistic, 
we must not really be counted among the pessimists, for we 
are still convinced that a general European war will be 
avoided. If,as we presume is the case, the rumours published 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday and also in the Berlin 
Lokalunzeiger ave true, Sir Edward Grey is acting a wise and 
conciliatory part in urging that a conference should take 
place of the ambassadors of the Great Powers — there 
would not be time to get together special delegates—in 
one of the European capitals, and that they should discuss 
the following three questions: (1) Albania, (2) the Algean 
Islands, (3) the Dardanelles. It is undoubtedly possible that 
if a solution satisfactory both to Russia and Austria- 
Hungary could be obtained upon these points, the matter of 
the Servian port would prove capable of arrangement. Before 
we leave the subject let us say once again what we have said 
in our leading columns. Nothing could be more dangerous 
at the present moment than to give the impression in Vienna 
and Berlin that we, and possibly also the French, mean to leave 
Russia in a position of isolation. If that was once believed 
in Vienna, it would be very difficult for the Austro-Hungarian 
statesmen not to act on the assumption that they had Russia 
at their mercy and that they could harden their hearts and 
refuse all concessions. The result would in all probability be 
war, and a war which, as we have said, we should find it 
impossible to keep out of. 


The battle news this week is meagre, or rather non-exis- 
tent. The original armistice has been succeeded by another 
between the Bulgarian and the Turkish armies in front of 
Constantinople, and since then peace negotiations have been 
proceeding, though apparently as yet without result. Mean- 
time assaults and sorties have been taking place at Adrianople. 
The city has not fallen, but in all probability the catastrophe 
is near. People are beginning to talk of the Bulgarians having 
got to the end of their successes and of the Turks being able 
to hold them indefinitely on the Tchatalja lines. We do not 
agree. No doubt the Bulgarians have a hard nut to crack 
there, but not an impossible one. During the armistice they 
have, of course, been working double tides to strengthen their 
position, and especially to improve the railway communica- 
tions in their rear. If at the end of the armistice fighting 
begins again, they will be not in a worse but in a better 
position relatively to the Turks. It is said that Turkish 
reinforeements have been pouring in, but they are, for the 
most part, composed of untrained recruits from Asia. On the 
other side of the account the Bulgarians are being reinforced 
by large bodies of Servian troops in good fighting trim, well 
equipped and flushed with victory. If the Turks do not make 
peace quickly we do not doubt the ability of the Bulgarians to 
carry the Tchatalja lines, though possibly with great loss. 
The result must be the occupation of Constantinople by the 
Allies, with all the consequences, immediate and remote. 


On the motion of the Attorney-General a Select Committee 
of the House to inquire into the question of Sir S. Samuel's 
seat, composed of five members of the Coalition and four 
Unionists, was appointed after a debate in which the balance 
of argument was entirely against the Government. In 
particular we may notice the powerful and convincing speech 
of Lord Balcarres. After a dumaging criticism of the 
precedents adduced by the Attorney-General in support of a 
Parliamentary Committee, Lord Balcarres pointed out that 
since 1869, and particularly since 1885, the tendency of the 
House of Commons had been to withdraw from committees com- 
posed of members of the House the duty of settling whether such 
and such a member was entitled to sit and vote in the House. 
The question at issue was not one of fact but oflaw. The views 





of the Indian Government on the subject were clear, and the 
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responsibility of interpreting the law was one which ought not 
to be placed on the House of Commons. 


The Attorney-General having explained that he expressed 
no opinion, but merely advised, after examining the 
precedents, that this was not a question for the Law 
Officers but for a Select Committee, Lord Balcarres 
observed that if the Law Officers could not give an opinion, 
it was no use asking the House of Commons to make up 
its mind. He went on to argue, as we have already con- 
tended in these columns, that by entering the Cabinet the 
Attorney-General had lost his independence. He was no 
longer the legal father of the Cabinet; he was a junior, a 
subordinate partner of the firm. The Committee was not 
needed at all: it would not command confidence because of its 
composition, it could not enforce its verdict, and it would not 
be so expeditious as the High Court. 


Monday in the Commons was spent in a financial debate 
on the Home Rule Bill, and was notable for the admissions 
made by the Government as to the necessity of prevent- 
ing the Irish Parliament from reducing Customs duties and 
varying the rate of income tax. Mr. Redmond said that 
the picture of an Ireland prosperous enough to take off the 
duties on tea and sugar was “ mere imagination.” A generation 
must pass before Ireland could effect any real economies. But 
as a large body of Liberals had demanded a curtailment of the 
power of the Irish Parliament over the Customs, the Govern- 
ment and the Irish Nationalists could not disregard their 
wishes. Sir Edward Carson sarcastically rallied the Government 
on their discovery that what was once white was now black, 
and called the attention of Ireland to the declaration of 
Mr. Redmond that, after all, there could be no relief from 
the “brutal” taxation of the Saxon. Mr. Samuel frankly 
admitted that the Cabinet had been exposed to great internal 
pressure from Liberals. Mr. Austen Chamberlain very use- 
fully pointed out that though the malcontent Liberals had 
done well to get reductions of the Customs prohibited there 
was much for them still to do if only they had the courage. 
Protection was still possible under the Bill. The promises 
of the Government, we must point out, leave the question of 
bounties untouched. If Liberals will persevere they may yet 
exclude a system of internal bounties. 





On Tuesday in the Commons the discussion of the finance 
of the Home Rule Bill was continued, though there was 
really no discussion worthy the name owing to the repeated 
fall of the guillotine. Wecan only select a point or two from 
these utterly unreal proceedings. Mr. Samuel replied to 
arguments that Protection would be introduced in Ireland 
that if the Opposition had their way the Irish Parliament 
would be unable to vary taxes at all and would not be able 
to raise the necessary revenue. Mr. Hewins proposed that 
the Irish Parliament should be prevented from granting 
bounties either on production or export. Mr. Bonar Law in 
a powerful speech asserted that a system of bounties was the 
worst form of Protection, because it always led to corruption. 
Yet bounties would certainly be possible under the Bill. The 
Government were destroying Free Trade by closure. We 
believe this to be absolutely true. The Government carried 
their own promised amendment prohibiting the Irish Parlia- 
ment from varying customs duties except by way of addition. 
It is an astounding thing that after all Free Trade should go 
by the board through a Home Rule Bill. Of course this 
so-called Free Trade Government have no defence or excuse 
whatever. But under the guillotine there is no need for them 
to declare in favour of any coherent or abiding principles. 
They simply temporize and pooh-pooh the arguments of 
opponents and dismayed friends alike until in due course the 
automatic fall of the guillotine saves them from all further 
trouble. 


On Wednesday in the Commons the debate was on the 
Exchequer Board proposed in the Home Rule Bill. In 
answer to Unionist criticisms the Attorney-General denied 
that the Board would determine questions of policy. It 
would consist of two representatives of the British Treasury, 
two Irish financial experts, and a chairman appointed by the 
King. Upon points of law an appeal would lie to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. There would be no appeal 
on questions of fact. Mr. Balfour drew an entertaining con- 
trast between the Government’s extreme care to shut out the 





House of Lords from all share in finance and their extreme 
readiness to hand over extensive powers of finance to “ five 
gentlemen.” He enlarged on the evil habit the Government 
had fallen into of not facing their difficulties because these al] 
disappeared under the closure. The process was demoralizing 
not only to the Government but to the House of Commons, 


In the Lords on Monday Lord Herschell made a statement 
as to the condition of the Territorial Force. On October Ist 
the strength was 9,236 officers and 252,152 non-commissioned 
officers and men. The number who were present in camp in 
1912 for 15 days and over was 6,855 officers and 154,995 non- 
commissioned officers and men. The total number who failed 
to attend camp was 1,362 officers and 33,350 non-commissioned 
officers and men. Of these 37 officers and 6,019 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men were absent without leave. The 
recruits who joined in the year ended September 30th, 1912, 
numbered 57,946, compared with 39,086 in 1911, 42,239 in 
1910, and 110,020 in 1299. Annual practice was carried ont 
in 1912 by 131 batteries of artillery. Of the horse and field 
batteries that went to camp 102 took their full complement of 
horses. The average deficiency in the remaining 29 batteries 
was 11 horses. The total cost of the Force for the year 
ended March 31st, 1912, was estimated at £3,200,000. 


We note with a deep sense of satisfaction that in the House 
of Lords on Thursday the Second Reading of the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Bill was passed without a division. In the 
course of the debate the Chancellor and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury spoke with great earnestness of feeling, and both 
expressed approval of the flogging clauses, as also did Lord 
Lansdowne. A phrase which fell from Lord Willoughby de 
Broke is worthy of special notice. The real thing at the 
bottom of the question, he declared, was the love of money. 
During one single year the profits from the trade of the 
procurer in Chicago amounted to something like £3,000,000. 
In our opinion such tremendous pecuniary temptations make 
it absolutely necessary to provide deterrents of the severest 
kind. They are provided by the lash. It is quite possible 
that corporal punishment does not deter men inflamed by the 
passions of hate or lust, but unquestionably it does deter the 
man who is “out to make money.” 





The Liberals have retained the seat at Bolton vacated by 
the death of Mr. Harwood. The figures announced on Satur- 
day night were as follows: Mr. T. Taylor (L.), 10,011. Mr. A. 
Brooks (U.), 8,835. Liberal majority, 1,176. In December 1910 
the Liberal majority over the Unionist candidate was 1,661. 
Thus on a heavy poll, representing over 94 per cent. of the 
available votes, the Unionists have gained only 138 votes in 
a straight fight. Mr. Taylor, a cotton manufacturer who has 
for forty-five years been connected with the staple industry 
of the town, attributes his success to the unalterable deter- 
mination of the working people of Lancashire to have nothing 
to do with Tariff Reform. “So long as the Unionists 
advocate Tariff Reform,” he said to the Times representative 
after the announcement of the poll, “they will be soundly 
beaten, and the sooner they realize it the better. The working 
people believe, and I agree with them, that Tariff Reform would 
bring starvation again into their homes, and it would lead 
inevitably to civil war.” 


The election in Bow and Bromley has resulted in the gain 
of a seat by the Unionists, the figures, announced on Tuesday 
night, being : Mr. R. Blair (Unionist) 4,042, Mr. G. Lansbury 
(Socialist) 3,291, or a Unionist majority of 751. In December 
1910 there was a Socialist majority of 863. Mr. Lansbury, 
who recently resigned his seat in order to submit his views 
on the Insurance Act and “ militancy” to the electorate, had 
alienated the Liberals and was disowned by the Labour Party. 
In the circumstances no political significance attaches to the 
election so far as the main party issues are concerned. 
The result simply shows that the bulk of the electorate have 
a wholesome resentment against freak candidatures, and that 
their resentment is not lessened when the candidate is a 
militant suffragist into the bargain. 


Mr. W. F. Monypenny, the second volume of whose “ Life 
of Lord Beaconsfield” was published on November I4th, 
died on Saturday last, after a short illness, at the age of forty- 
six. Apart from the tragic aspect of his premature death 


when only half through the great task he had handled with 
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such success, his loss is to be deplored on personal as well as 
political grounds. He was not only a very able and admirably 
equipped journalist, but he was a fearless, upright, and 
honourable man. His record in South Africa was not merely 
that of an unflinching loyalist who upheld the British supre- 
macy with his pen, fought with the Imperial Light Horse, 
and endured the privations and perils of the siege of 
Ladysmith. He sacrificed his interests to his convictions 
over the question of Chinese labour, and cordially supported 
the grant of autonomy to the Transvaal. Lastly, since the 
revival of the Home Rule controversy, he had been one of 
the greatest journalistic forces on the side of the Union. 


The present writer may be pardoucd for recalling the fact 
that it was his good fortune to receive and secure acceptance 
for Mr. Monypenny’s first contribution to the London press— 
an article sent to the Spectator in the early “ 'nineties,” when 
he was still am undergraduate at Balliol. The facts are as 
follows. It was the present writer's duty to read the letters 
and articles submitted from outside, but on the occasion in 
question he was charged by the Editor, as he now so often 
charges his colleague entrusted with the same duty, under no 
c:rcumstancos te take any new matter owing to the congestion 
of “accepted” articles. When, however, he read the con- 
tribution sent with the card of “W. F. Monypenny,” he 
refused to obey his instructions, and informed his chief 
that he would not take the responsibility of rejecting such 
admirable copy. The article was published next week, for 
the joint editors, when they read Mr. Monypenny’s paper, 
became as enthusiastie as their junior colleague. 


The Times of last Saturday published an excellent letter 
from Sir Thomas Pittar on the possibilities of Protection 
under the Home Rule Bill. He shows how Protection might 
be introduced by a disparity (écart) between the Customs 
import duty and the internal excise duty and by other 
manipulations of the Customs. But as the Government are 
curtailing the rights of the Irish Parliament in respect of 
Customs, we may turn from this subject to the still more 
important one of bounties. Sir Thomas Pittar says that 
direct export bounties are forbidden only by the wide and 
ambiguous prohibition of Clause 2 in respect of “trade with 
any place out of Ireland,” and he regards it as “very dis- 
putable” whether a prohibition so expressed would operate 
ugainst direct bounties on exports. We are certain that it 
would be quite illusory. Then there is the question of internal 
bounties. Mr. Samuel stated last week that these would be 
admissible and that he saw no harm in them. Sir Thomas 
Pittar says :— 

“This form of Protection—the worst and most glaring of all 
because open to such patent abuse—we are told now by a Free 
‘Trade Government, is one against which objection should not be 
raised. Internal bounties have always been considered by Free 
Traders as perhaps the most insidious and objectionable of all 
the forms which Protection can take, because while not purporting 
to be a violation of tariff freedom, it is so fatally easy to mask 
real Protection—net honest Protection, but corrupt bribery— 
under such a form.” 


At the Marconi Inquiry on Monday evidence was given by 
Mr. H. A. Madge, a naval expert in wireless telegraphy. He 
said that in his opinion the Poulsen system “could do the 
work toa certainty.” He was “rather surprised” that when 
the sub-committee of technical experts had issued a report on 
the Poulsen system the Imperial Wireless Committee had not 
been called together to consider it. As regards the use of the 
Marconi system in the Navy, he said that the Admiralty made 
use of certain patents and processes belonging to the Marconi 
Company, but that in the main they had “ worked on inde- 
pendent lines—they had gone on in their own direction.” 
Again, “most of the apparatus used in the ships was not 
apparatus designed by or purchased from the Marconi Com- 
pany.” Captain Charlton was asked whether the ships of the 
Navy were registered as Marconi ships, and he said that they 
had “not been so registered.” There was an agreement to 
register them under certain conditions, “but not exactly as 
stated by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs.” There is no need to insist on 
the significance of this evidence. The Government have 
proposed to give a virtual monopoly for a long period to a 
company whose apparatus the Admiralty do not for the most 
part care to use. 

Mr. Carnegie has offered, through the trustees of the 
Carnegie Corporation, to provide a pension of £5,000 for 
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ex-Presidents and the widows of Presidents and ex-Presidents 
In a statement issued last week he makes it clear that the 
arrangement is designed as a spur to public opinion. “ We 
are the greatest of all pension-paying nations, and yet 
we exclude the holder of the highest position on earth, 
exercising the greatest powers, and one seldom, if ever, 
oceupied by men of mdependent means. We should do so 
no longer.” The very fact that the proposal has not been 
favourably received is of good omen. The niggardliness of 
the State at present is bad enough, but the indignity would 
be worse if private munificence were allowed to supply a 
national need; and we gather that Mr. Carnegie’s action has 
decidedly improved the chances of the necessary legislation. 


Lord Roberts made another remarkable speech at the dinner 
of the Kentish Men and Men of Kent Territorial Association 
on Wednesday. He was glad of the opportunity to explain 
his Manchester speech, which had been misinterpreted as an 
attack upon the Territorial Force. He admired enormously 
the patriotism and self-sacrifice of the Force, but events had 
made it # failure in discipline, a failure in numbers, a failure 
in equipment, and a failure in energy. Only discipline, for 
instance, could enable men to wait coolly in a punishing fire 
zone. How could there be such discipline with the small 
amount of training given? As to numbers, the establishment 
of 315,000 men bore no relation to the requirements of war, 
and the Force fell far short even of that stipulated strength. 
As to equipment, the rifle and gun of the Force were quite 
out of date. As toenergy, that of individual members was 
excellent, but the “corporate energy” of the Force was 
inadequate. The condition that six months’ training was to 
be given after the outbreak of war was preposterous. Suppose 
we were defeated within four weeks, like the Turks! He held 
that it was the duty of the members of the Force, while setting 
the fine example they had already set, to make the Government 
and the nation understand that they were not in a position to 
carry out the duties entrusted to them. 





We desire to congratulate Lord Newton upon the “ Betting 
Inducements” Bill, which has this week been introduced by 
him in the House of Lords. We understand that the Bill 
provides that any person who in the United Kingdom writes, 
prints, circulates, or publishes any advertisement of any 
betting or tipster’s business, whether such business is carried 
on in the United Kingdom or elsewhere, shall be liable for a 
first offence to a fine not exceeding £25 or to imprisonment 
for three months, and for subsequent offences to a fine not 
exceeding £50 or to imprisonment for six months. The Bill 
in its present form will prevent the publication by newspapers 
of racing advertisements, though it will not interfere with the 
publication of “tips.” Although, therefore, it does not go as 
fur as we should desire in the direction of discouraging 
betting, we welcome it as a step forward. 


A daring but fortunately unsuccessful attempt to murder 
Sir Edward Henry, the Commissioner of Police, was made on 
Wednesday evening. As Sir Edward was entering his house 
on Campden Hill a man fired three shots at him with a 
revolver—one of which took effect—before being seized and 
overpowered. Sir Edward Henry had an extraordinary 
escape, the bullet narrowly missing a vital part and inflicting 
an ugly surface wound from which bappily no danger is 
apprehended. ‘I'he motive appears to be purely personal, the 
assailant having been refused a cab licence some weeks ago. 

We publish in our issue of to-day a criticism of Disraeli, as re- 
vealed in Mr. Monypenny's volumes, by Lord Cromer which, we 
feel sure our readers will agree, is one of the ablest, sanest, and 
most illuminating appreciations of the great Jewish statesman 
that have yet appeared. In the second instalment of Lord 
Cromer's biographical study, which we shall publish next 
week, be deals with Disraeli’s relations with Peel. We must 
not, however, forestall this except to say that it touches on 
a matter of extreme importance in public life, the right of 
a statesman not merely to suppress the truth, but to violate 
it, in the interests not of his country or even of his party, but 
of his personal ambition. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent.,changed trom 4 percent. October 17th, 
Consols (23) were on Friday 75}—Friday week 75,',. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


NATIONAL SERVICE BY CONSENT. 

wt should not the two great political parties settle 

the problem of national service and universal 
training by agreement between themselves, as is suggested 
by a correspondent in our issue of to-day? No doubt by 
the use of a little sophistry and a g deal of rhetoric 
they can be represented as so hopelessly divided upon the 
question as to render any agreement impossible. The 
Radical on the platform, and on the look-out for a party 
advantage, will ask how is it possible to come to a 
compromise with men who want “to rivet the burdens of 
militarism and conscription on the backs of the working 
classes in order that they may indulge in wild projects of 
conquest and aggression on the Continent”? How can 
those who desire to live in peace and amity with the whole 
world make terms with the advocates of war? Again, 
the militant Unionist, also keen to secure a platform 
point, is inclined to talk about men who love all 
countries but their own—who would accept any national 
humiliation and run any risks rather than make even 
the slight sacrifice involved in universal training—who 
are so poor-spirited or so blind that they do not realize 
that it is part of every freeman’s duty to learn how to 
protect his life, his liberty, his home, and his country. In 
reality, however, neither side at heart believes its own 
platform platitudes on this question. Liberals and 
Unionists, when not intoxicated with the heady wine 
of rhetoric, know that on the fundamentals of national 
defence we are all agreed, and that what divides us is 
the means, not the end. We all want to make the 
country safe from invasion, whether by a raid or by armed 
forces planned for absolute conquest, by the timely pro- 
vision of military power. 

There is, we venture to say, no one in this country willing 
or, shall we say, with sufficient nerve to trust absolutely to 
what Cromwell called “ the great ditch,” and the ability of 
our fleet to prevent any other Power commanding that ditch. 
In theory naval defence may be our only essential defence. 
In theory it may be possible to prove that military 
defence would be totally useless if our naval defence 
proved inadequate. As a matter of fact, it is impossible 
to find anybody who will say that no soldiers whatever 
are wanted within the country or will advocate the 
abolition of a Home Defence Army. All are in favour 
of insuring the nation in the military as well as in 
the naval insurance company. While they admit that 
the fleet is, and must remain, our chief insurance, 
they are one and all for re-insurance in some shape or 
other in the second office. The only point of dispute is, 
what should be the nature and amount of this second or 
precautionary insurance ? Beyond this businesslike feeling 
there is yet another which affects the minds of most 
Englishmen. The moment they are confronted with the 
idea that it might be quite possible for them to possess a 
Navy so large and so powerful that not the slightest pre- 
paration for repelling the invader need be made in this 
country, they recognize that there would be something 
essentially ignoble in this position. A nation which 
deliberately said it would trust to hiring big ships, and 
that no section of its people need ever trouble about 
learning to defend their native land, would be a doomed 
nation. Though we trust to the police to defend us from 
burglars, every man worthy of the name feels that he must 
also be prepared to defend his home himself. In the 
same way the nation as a whole feels that ultimate security 
is not to be hired but must come from within. 

The policy, then, of National Service is not one to which 
any section of the nation is, or ever can be, essentially 
opposed. It is only a question of a little more or a little 
less, or of the best way of doing what all agree to be neces- 
sary. Hitherto the majority of Liberals, though by no 
means all, and a considerable section of Unionists, have felt 
that our Territorial Force would be sufficient for all pur- 
poses of home defence. This belief in its sufficiency is, 
however, disappearing. We have never been among those 
who have attacked or in any way belittled our Territorial 
Army. We believe, indeed, that it is composed of very 





sound material, that a portion of it is by no means 
inefficient, and that the nation owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to those who have so patriotically come for- 








ward under great difficulties to serve their country. Un. 
fortunately, it is becoming more and more apparent that 
our Territorial Army is not large enough for the purpose 
for which it was designed, or rather let us say that 
that portion of the Territorial Army which is efficient 
for military purposes is not nearly large enough, and 
could not-be made large enough during the period of crisis 
which must almost certainly arise at the beginning of a 
war. The Balkan war has shown us that though 
wars may drag on for a very considerable time, the 
decisive danger-point is reached very quickly. Next 
it is clear that there is very little chance of our Terri- 
torial Army becoming larger and more efficient than 
it is. Itis not something of which we can say, “ Give it 
time and it will grow into all that the nation requires.” 
On the contrary, there is too much reason to believe that 
the effort to raise it to its present pitch cannot be main- 
tained, and that things are destined to become worse, and 
very considerably worse, and not better. That being so, 
the nation must soon find that it is doing the most stupid 
thing in the world. It is making inadequate preparations 
for an admitted risk. To buy and maintain a fire engine 
which will not throw water on to your roof, to buy a gun 
which is more than likely to miss fire if you try to fire it, 
or to keep a motor-car which, short of a miracle, will not 
get up the hill which it must ascend if it is to be of any 
use to the owner, are all acts of sheer folly. It is far 
better not to possess any of these things than to spend 
money upon them when we know that they are inadequate. 
It would be in every way wiser to save the three millions 
which we spend on the Territorial Army than to spend it 
each year on something which cannot do the work which 
that army is designed to do. 

We would ask our readers, and especially our Liberal 
readers, to consider what are the proposals of those who, 
like ourselves, advocate national service and universal 
training, and then attempt to meet the objections to 
them. Let us first, however, see what the advocates 
of national service do not propose. (1) They do not propose 
a conscript army in the Continental sense, or anything in 
the least like it. (2) They do not propose to make 
military training and service compulsory in any force 
which can be ordered out of this country. (3) They do 
not propose, even for home defence, to “ herd men together 
in barracks for two or three years.” What they do propose 
is to enrol the whole of the youth of this country in a 
force like the Swiss militia, except that the Swiss militia 
can theoretically be ordered out of Switzerland to fight in 
foreign countries, whereas the Territorial Army proposed 
by the National Service League could not be so ordered 
out of Britain. In effect the advocates of National 
Servica would leave the framework of the Territorial 
Army as it is. All they would do would be to fill its 
ranks by making it obligatory on every Englishman, 
not physically unfit, to serve in that army for four 
years and to be liable to serve in a reserve for another 
ten years, which reserve would, however, only be called 
out in case of invasion. Service in the Territorial Army 
would mean, as now, a fortnight in camp in each year. 

To make this force efficient in training as it would be in 
numbers it is proposed that every Englishman between 
the ages of, say, seventeen and eighteen, should do a 
recruit training of four months for the infantry, or 
for a somewhat longer period if he elected to join 
the cavalry, the artillery, or the engineers. This recruit 
training would not be given in barracks, but under 
what we may call a “Home Boys” system. A young 
man would go to be trained in arms as he went when 
he was younger to be trained in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic at school. But it will be said, How about 
the country lads, for you cannot give military training 
to groups of ten or twelve? We agree. Such country 
lads would have, as in Norway, to go to certain selected 
centres to be trained, but there is no reason why they 
should live in barracks. The Government might quite well 
arrange for them to goas lodgers, or when that was not 
possible they might be placed under canvas or in liuts. 
Lodgings, however, would be the most economical arrange- 
ment, and they would generally be obtainable. The Govern- 
ment would find it far cheaper to pay 10s. a week for board 
and lodging and such an arrangement would be anything 
but unpopular. Probably also, where lads contributed to 
the household funds, it would be necessary for the Govern- 
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ment, during the period of recruit training, to treat them 
as lodging with their parents. A working-class lad of 
seventeen living at home usually pays his mother 10s. a 
week out of his wages, and she would probably expect that 
amount while the boy was doing his recruit training. 
When this recruit training was over, the lad would 

ass into the Territorials as now constituted under a four 
years’ enlistment, unless he elected to join the Regulars or 
the Marines or the Special Reserve, or, say, the Consta- 
bulary. Incidentally we may say that we believe that by 
this means recruiting for the Line would be not only 
stimulated, but greatly improved in quality, and that the 
expense of the depots would also be enormously reduced. 
Thanks to the universal recruit training, those who joined 
the Regulars could go straight to their regiments. 

For ourselves we do not see why the normal period of four 
months’ training should not inagreat many cases be reduced. 
For example, if a boy came from a secondary school or a 
continuation school and had there obtained a first-class 
certificate of drill—the standard would have to be high— 
and a first-class certificate as a rifle shot, we do not see 
why his recruit training should not be reduced to one 
month, and that month the month under canvas, which 
should in al! cases be the final month of the recruit 
training. Second-class certificates for drill and shooting 
might, again, reduce the training to two months and 
so save the nation a good deal. Finally, we would allow 
any lad who liked to take a seven months’ course (six 
months’ recruit training and one additional month under 
canvas), and then pass from that training straight into 
the Reserve. The object of this plan would be to meet 
the case of lads taking up work which for some reason or 
another would make it difficult for them to go into camp, 
even for a fortnight in the year. They would pay for 
exemption by a double recruit training. Our experience 
of the Spectator Experimental Company showed that six 
months, and therefore more certainly seven months, 
grounded a young man so well in the military art that he 
would not for many years forget either his drill or his 
shooting, and might pass at once into the Reserve. It 
would be wise, however, to insist on the seven-months 
men appearing once a year at a county assembly. 

We have roughly sketched what National Service really 
meaus. Now can anyone doubt that the two millions of 
armed men which such a system might ultimately provide 
would produce that adequate provision against invasion 
which at heart we all desire? Of course it would. No 
one would want to enter such a hornet’s nest. Next, can 
anyone doubt that our young men would morally and 
intellectually as well as physically benefit by this training, 
and also that it would be specially beneficial to classes 
which now get no discipline or regular physical training 
of any sort? Do not let our readers imagine that by this 
we mean the working classes. We do not. We mean 
the larger half of the comfortable class. As a letter 
we recently published in the Spectator shows, the richer 
classes as # whole get at present no military training at 
all, because owing to a caste prejudice, which we cannot 
too strongly deprecate and denounce, they refuse to enter 
the Territorial ranks as they used to enter the old Volun- 
teers. The Territorial Army, if we except one or two 
regiments in London, contains practically no public-school 
boys. To put the matter very plainly, we should be very 
glad to take these young gentlemen, t.c., persons who think 
themselves too good to train side by side with the sons of 
artizans, by the scruff of the neck and force them into the 
Territorials, as they are very properly forced in Switzer- 
land. It would do them a great deal of good in every way, 
and teach them not to despise their equals. Remember 
there would be no nonsense about billets being found for 
them as officers. It is part of the policy of the National 
Service League that no man should qualify for an 
officer who had not been through the recruit training as a 
private. Of course an officer would have to do a great deal 
in addition to that training, but he would only reach the 
position of officer through the ranks. Next, we would ask 
whether anyone really supposes that such a system as 
Wwe propose would produce the evils of militarism, 
either individually in the young man or in the nation as a 
whole? We fully admit that to herd young men together 
in barracks for two years does produce great evils, but 
none of these evils flows from the Swiss system, and 
remember, it is the Swiss system, and not the French or 
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German system, that we are advocating. As to political 
militarism, can anyone believe that men who know that 
they may be forced to fight if it comes to war are likely to 
be more Jingo than those who have the comfortable feeling 
that they are going to watch the exciting drama of war 
from the stalls or the pit, and that come what may they 
will not have to take any part in it themselves ? 

We shall be told, of course, that the British elector would 
never agree to let himself be “enslaved” and “ forced 
under a military yoke,” and so on, and so on. To this we 
can only answer that we do not agree. In the first place 
the British elector is not. going to be asked to put himself 
under this terrible yoke, for the very good reason that 
he is too old. We realize that under our industrial 
system it would be very objectionable to take men over 
twenty-one, that is, after they have settled down to work. 
We must catch them for their recruit training earlier and 
before they get permanent jobs. ‘Therefore what we 
are asking the elector to do is to agree that his sons 
between seventeen and eighteen shall have the tremendous 
physical and moral advantages that come from a military 
training and from learning discipline, not in a servile sense, 
but in the sense of active and spontaneous co-operation 
withothers. The working man knows enough about discipline 
to know that it would be a great advantage to his sons to 
get that physical training. What he would never agree to, 
but what he is never going to be asked to agree to, is that 
his son should be forced to go into the Regular Army and 
be liable for foreign service. When he realizes that it is 
a case of simply making all classes join the Territorials, 
and, before they join, teaching them their work, we have 
not the least fear that he will say No. 

Next, we are sure to be confronted with the question : 
How about those men who have a conscientious objection 
to all forms of fighting ? Our answer is a short one. If 
there are any persons who honestly object to being trained 
in the use of arms to repel invasion and to defend their 
country, we would most assuredly respect that conscien- 
tious objection, however mistaken. We would allow 
any lad who liked to go before a magistrate and declare 
on oath that it was contrary to his conscience or con- 
victions to be trained in the use of arms for the defence of 
his country to receive an exemption certificate. Further, 
if both parents made a similar declaration, even if the son 
himself would not, we would exempt the son as long as he 
was living under the paternal roof. Remember there is no 
novelty here. Under the old compulsory Militia system of 
National Service Quakers could claim exemption. We do 
not, however, think that any considerable number of people 
would avail themselves of this conscience clause in order to 
seek exemption when ut heart they did not entertain 
conscientious objections. The men of bona-fide Quaker 
views would clearly be small in number. If, however, it 
was shown by experience that men were unfairly making 
use of the conscience clause, it would be quite easy to 
insist that they should serve in the Army Medical Corps 
or the Red Cross detachments. No one could have a 
conscientious objection to tending the sick and wounded. 

We desire to close with a specific suggestion. Why 
should not there be a conference of political leaders on the 
whole matter? Why should not the Prime Minister and 
four Liberal statesmen and the Leader of the Opposition 
and four Unionist statesmen discuss the problem and see 
if they could not devise a scheme which would give us 
what we want without raising a party scuffle? After all 
there are plenty of ways of doing the thing needful, and 
very possibly such a conference would find a better scheme 
than that we have outlined above. The only thing that really 
is essential is that the scheme should be universal and apply 
to all classes and that in no circumstances whatever should 
there be exemption by a money payment. Remember, how- 
ever, that even if the two parties agree to settle the 
problem once and for all, we could not get the full benefit 
of it for another five or six years. Therefore the need 
for maintaining other forms of national defence for the 
present would remain as strong as ever—and chief among 
these the enrolment of all the trained men in the country 
in the National Reserve. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 
AST summer we ventured to suggest that a definite 
4 and specific alliance with France, and also in the 
end with Russia, would be not more likely, but very much 
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less likely, to lead to foreign entanglements, ending in war, 
than the indeterminate and unspecific obligations of an 
entente such as now exists between us and France and 
Russia. Our reasons were easily explained. In the case 
of a definite alliance, not only is it laid down what are 
the grounds upon which one Power may call upon another 
Power for help, but, more important, there is a definite 
clause in all modern alliances making it obligatory on 
each Power to “communicate freely” with her ally or 
allies on all matters of foreign policy. This prevents 
an ally being committed in the dark to a particular line 
of policy. 

Proof of the soundness of our view in this matter has 
been given this week. Ina portion of the English Press 
there have been murmurs to the effect that it would be 
impossiblefor us to back Russia if she were to support Servia 
in anything so unreasonable as a life-and-death claim to 
thirty miles of Albanian coast. Now we venture to say that 
however true it may be in the abstract that it would be 
madnessto bring about a European conflagration over sucha 
squabble, it is in the particular case most undesirable that 
such articles as we are speaking of should have been 
written, or indeed anything said which could give the 
impression that we do not mean to stand by Russia, and 
therefore by France—France is tied to Russia—should 
war come over the Servian question. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will show why we say this. All reasonable and 
peace-loving people want Russia to be moderate in pushing 
the demands of Servia, but they also and quite as keenly 
want Austria-Hungary to be reasonable and moderate in 
her handling of the Serviau question and to prevent her 
unfairly browbeating the Servians. But the result of 
announcing that we could not think of going to war over 
thirty miles of Albanian coast is not the way to make 
Austria-Hungary reasonable or, again, to make Germany 
insist on Austria-Hungary putting a certain amount of 
water into her wine. On the contrary it is just the 
way to make Austria unreasonable and the Germans 
unable to control her, and thus to make more likely the 
war which we all desire to avoid. Let anyone use his 
imagination in order to draw aside for a moment the veil 
behind which the diplomatists are working. 

Let us suppose German diplomatists counselling the 
Austrians to be very cautious lest a universal war is 
produced in which the Triple Alliance will fight at 
a disadvantage because it will have the Balkan Allies 
added to its foes. Can any Englishman really want 
Austria-Hungary to be in the position to reply: “ Don’t 
trouble about that. Look at what is happening in the 
English Press. It is quite clear that if it comes to war 
England will not support Russia. But if England does 
not support Russia, I’rance will tell the Russians that it 
would be madness to provoke a war. Therefore we can 
quite safely push our advantage against the Russians. 
England’s attitude gives us a free hand and puts Russia 
at our mercy.” Of course such a deduction, though 
likely to be made and to increase the danger, would really 
be a false deduction. Though we admit that Englishmen 
of all kinds hate the idea of a general war in order to help 
Servia press unreasonable claims, if war were to come in 
regard to the thirty miles of coast, we should have in the 
end to throw in our lot with France and Russia, however 
great our unwillingness. We could not help it. We dare 
not let either France or Russia be overwhelmed by the 
Triple Alliance. The only result of our grumblings would 
be that we might go into the fight a little late and so with 
less effect. ‘To put it in another way, our grumblings 
might make a war certain which could have been avoided 
by firmness at the beginning. For good or ill we have got 
to stand by Russia and France, primarily to prevent war, 
and in the second degree, and if war does take place, to 
prevent it becoming a war which may end in the ruin of 
this country. That may not be a pleasant fact, indeed 
it certainly is not, but it is a fact none the less. 

We shall be asked, no doubt, whether we really mean 
to say that we have got to back up Russia whatever she 
does, and however wrongheaded she may be in backing 
Servia’s claims. Certainly we do not want to put the 
matter as high as that. We would not give a blank cheque 
to anybody. All we say is that there is a great danger of 
our hand being forced. Remember that there is always 
the possibility of friends becoming foes. How should we 


foal after we had, as they would say, deserted Russia and 





France and played what they would call the old réle of 
“perfidious Albion,” if those Powers, instead of going to 
war with the Triple Alliance, turned round and said: “ We 
had better give in to Germany and make the best terms 
wecan. Part of those terms will be to humble, as soon 
as possible, the selfish and treacherous Power which has 
deserted us.” Such sudden turns have happened before 
and may well happen again. For example, we note that 
in this very week there have been rumours, not altogether 
unfounded we expect, of the possibility of Turkey ending 
the war and joining the Balkan Allies. In a word, we 
cannot in the present state of Europe have a free hand, and 
we must never forget that if we were to try to play an 
absolutely selfish and isolated game, whether in the namo 
of peace or humanity or what not does not matter, our 
present friends would soon turn into enemies, and there 
might be a general coalition against the Power that could 
not play fair or did not know its own mind. Remember, 
finally, that Germany has already tried to form such a 
coalition, and has also repeatedly hinted in Paris and 
Berlin that he who trusts to perfidious England is always 
in the end betrayed. That is, indeed, an old story as 
coming from Germany. Did not Frederick the Great, 
though with no foundation, always declare that this was 
how we treated him at the end of the Seven Years’ War ? 
It was a falsehood, but it has made the tour of the 
world ! 

The true solvent of all these difficulties which we have 
described is one which we are certain will have the support 
of the vast majority of the British people. It is, first, 
absolute loyalty to our friends; next, steadiness of action, 
tempered always with reason and good sense. What does 
this mean translated into terms of action? It means 
that though we must assure Russia at the present crisis 
that we mean to stand by her loyally if she is bullied, we 
must also make it clear to her that she must not first 
commit herself headlong, and without consulting us, to 
war and then ask us to help her out of the mess, but must 
go step by step with us in all the negotiations. Happily 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that such an 
attitude would affront Russia. Again, we are perfectly 
certain that it would be the attitude which would receive 
the warmest support from France. France has got to 
stand by Russia, but she has no more desire than we have 
to blunder into a war at the bidding of a small Power 
whose head hasbeen turned by a sudden victory. Without 
any want of loyalty to Russia, the Paris statesmen and 
the London statesmen can quite well agree to influence 
their common friend in the direction of moderation in her 
patronage of Servia. We have said that this ought to be 
done. We feel sure we may go further and say that it is 
being done at the present moment by Sir Edward Grey and 
our Foreign Office. We base this declaration on no private 
official information, but merely from our confidence in the 
common sense and statesmanship of Sir Edward Grey. 
This is an occasion when he may be implicitly trusted to 
do what we are sure the British people as a whole want 
him to do, that is, to be absolutely loyal to Russia and 
France, but at the same time to use all his influence on 
the side of moderation. That is the hand we are certain 
heis playing, and in which the nation and the Press ought 
to support him. But can any reasonable person say that 
he will be so supported by irresponsible suggestions that 
we are not going to be so mad as to go to war over thirty 
miles of Albanian coast? In truth, it is silly and, worse 
than silly, very dangerous, to put the matter bluntly. 
What we have got to do is to stand firm and be loyal 
—loyal not only in fact but in appearance, in word as 
well as in deed. That is the way of peace. 

But if this is so, why, it will be asked, did we begin by 
suggesting that a more definite alliance with our two 
friends of the entente would be safer than the present 
arrangement? Because that would give our statesmen a 
better and clearer claim to take action before problems 
like that of the moment have become inflamed. No doubt 
Sir Edward Grey is, in fact, behaving as if he had a 
treaty right to have Russian and French international 
policy disclosed to him before action is taken. In our 
opinion, however, it would be much better if in future there 
was a more definite understanding in this respect, and if 
we did not trust to hearing of what was going on before it 
was too late. 

Meantime we are still optimistic as to the general situae 
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tion. We believe, nay, we are certain, that Russia will do 
her best to avoid war, and we are certain also that if 
Germany thinks there is any real risk of war she will also do 
her best to prevent it. The only danger is that Austria- 
Hungary and Germany may think that Russia is isolated 
when she is not isolated, and may therefore argue that it 
will be safe to hit her on the head. Once convince 
Germany and Austria-Hungary that the Powers of the 
Triple Entente will be absolutely solid if it should come 
to war, though they do not want it, and war will not take 
place. If, however, Austria-Hungary and her allies are 
encouraged by loose talk here to think that the Triple 
Entente isa rope of straw the consequences are bound to 


be most serious. 





THE APPEARANCE OF EVIL. 


| UR readers are no doubt familiar with the facts which 
O have been published in the newspapers as to the 
purchases of silver by the India Office. Here we have an 
Under-Secretary of State holding office in a Department 
which carries out large financial dealings with a firm 
controlled by several of that Under-Secretary’s relations. 
Just as we are satisfied in the case of the Marconi Contract 
thut there was no corruption whatever, although the 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company is a brother 
of the Attorney-General, so in this case we are satisfied 
that there was no corruption whatever, although Mr. 
E. S. Montagu’s Department effected large transactions 
with the firm of Messrs. Samuel, Montagu and Co. and 
paid them over £7,000 in commissions. No one questions 
Mr. E. 8. Montagu’s assurance that he did not know that 
the purchase of silver was being made through his rela- 
tions till the business was arranged. And it may further 
be admitted that the deal with Messrs. Samuel, Montagu 
and Co. very likely saved money to the Government of 
India. At least Lord Crewe said in the House of Lords 
that the only other firms through which purchases could 
have been made had formed a ring against the India Office. 
Although money may have been saved in the sense that 
the India Office escaped paying the price of the ring, we can 
hardly believe that Messrs. Samuel, Montagu and Co. were 
the only other firm through which silver could have been 
bought. Mr. Rupert Gwynne, who has taken much trouble 
in asking questions in the House of Commons on the 
financial transactions of the India Office, and wrote an 
article on the subject in the Morning Post on Friday week, 
says, for instance, that an offer of silver at a lower price 
than the India Office paid to Messrs. Samuel, Montagu 
and Co. had been made previously and had been refused. 
Possibly the India Office did not want silver at the time, 
but in this case it is difficult to understand altogether the 
methods of the India Office, because it was certain that 
the large cash balance in London would have to be 
returned to India in silver ultimately; and to make no 
purchases of silver for a long period (none apparently had 
been made since 1907) was to encourage speculators to 
‘orner the market against the India Office. The cash 
balance held by the India Office used to average about 
£4,000,000, but latterly had risen to about £18,000,000. 
Unless the lending out at interest of large sums of this 
sort, and the business of converting part of the sums 
periodically into silver to be minted in India, are managed 
in a way that absolutely excludes all grounds for suspicion, 
it is bound to happen that the people of India will think 
that their interests are being sacrificed to the persunal 
interests of Ministers in London. 

One cannot imagine a more unfortunate or injurious 
suspicion, especially as the people of India are not repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. It should surely be 
the earnest concern of every Minister of the Crown to avoid 
everything that could possibly, in any shape or form, 
directly or indirectly, give rise to a glimmer of suspicion 
that in money matters there is any carelessness or any 
postponement of other people’s interests to those of mem- 
bers of the Government. In the present case we must say 
that the accumulation of so large a balance by the India 
Office was a mistake. And we cannot help believing that 
if the Bank of England were employed to buy silver 
regularly the purchases could be made with the necessary 
secrecy, and thus the argument that some firm personally 
known to the staff of the India Office must be called in in 
a matter requiring much discretion would be deprived of 





all cogency. It may be said that Mr. E.S. Montagu could 
really have done nothing, as the business was already 
completed when he heard of it for the first time. But we 
entirely and vehemently disagree with this facile con- 
clusion. It is Mr. Montayu’s duty to know what is 
happening in his Department, and if there is some good 
reason—as there may have been—why he should not have 
known, then, in our judgment, it was his duty to state 
explicitly in the House of Commons what had happened, 
to declare his relationship to the members of the firm of 
Messrs. Samuel, Montagu and Co., and to take the opinion 
of the House on the whole matter. That course would 
have enormously mitigated, if it had not killed, suspicion. 
We say plainly that we cannot understand the state of 
mind of officials or private persons who fail to foresee that a 
Minister of the Crown will be placed in a most invidious and 
embarrassing position by such an incident as this. If Messrs. 
Samuel, Montagu and Co. had carefully and generously 
considered the position of their relation at the India Office 
and the public interest they would not have consented to 
expose him to misunderstanding even though they had 
made a sacrifice for the purpose. Nor would the Finance 
Committee of the India Council have recommended that 
the purchase be made through Mr. E. 8S. Montagu’s 
relations. Mr. E.S. Montagu himself is away, and it may 
be that he would have made during the last few weeks 
some statement highly creditable to himself in the House. 
As it is, what has happened is that details of the transaction 
have been gradually obtained piecemeal from the repre- 
sentative of the India Ollice through a series of questions 
extending over many days. ‘This in the place of the full, 
voluntary, and disarming statement that would have been 
possible ! 

It is now, perhaps, too much to hope that the wholly 
superfluous degree of suspicion in India and among par- 
tially informed people in this country will be removed. It 
is only too natural that there should be such suspicion. 
Personal details are remembered lony after political details 
are forgotten. It will be remembered that the firm of 
Messrs. Samuel, Montagu and Co., which was not formerly 
on the list of the India Office, appeared on that list after 
Mr. E. S. Montagu had taken up his duties at the India 
Office. Observe such personal details as the following. 
Lord Swaythling, a partner in the firm of Messrs. Samuel, 
Montagu and Co., is a brother of Mr. E. 8. Montagu; 
Mr. G. 8S. Montagu, another partner, is also his 
brother ; Sir Stuart Samuel, another partner, is his cousin. 
Mr. Herbert Samuel (the Postmaster-General), who is also 
his cousin, married Miss Franklin, and her relation, 
Mr. E. L. Franklin, married Miss Henrietta Montagu and 
is another partner in Messrs. Samuel, Montagu and Co. 
There are even more ramifications to contribute to an 
appearance of evil. Sir Felix Schuster, who is chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the India Council, and 
arranged for the purchase of the silver, is Governor of the 
Union of London and Smiths’ Bank, with whom (according 
to Mr. Rupert Gwynne) Messrs. Samuel, Montagu and Co. 
have their banking account. Surely persons of real 
delicacy and scrupulous carefulness would have refrained 
from choosing the moment when Mr. E. 8. Montagu was 
at the India Office in the service of the Crown from 
bringing so many of his relations and friends into a 
financially protitable connexion with his Department. 
Quite apart from the purchase of silver Messrs. Samuel, 
Montagu and Co. have been allowed a larger loan 
(£1,000,000) than any other private firm on the approved 
list, and the Union of London and Smiths’ Bank (of which, 
as we have said, the Governor is Sir Felix Schuster, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the India Council) 
has been lent £3,050,000 within a year. We repeat that 
there is no question of corruption. It is a question of 
persons who serve in the most responsible offices in the 
land setting a fine example to the country and the Empire, 
and keeping the tradition of unquestioned and unquestion- 
able personal integrity undimmed by the breath of suspicion, 

The range of influence of an indifferent example is 
enormous. It extends far beyond Imperial politics. Many 
of the municipa! bodies throughout the country, especially 
the smaller bodies, are habitually at the edge of the preci- 
pice of corruption. Low will they beaffected ? It is a most 
serious consideration. In a smal! borough it continually 
happens that the most obvious recipients of contract work 
are friends or relations of the councillors. There is, of 
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course, a tendency to say “It is very hard luck that I 
can’t get a job for so-and-so, who is just as good a man 
as anyone else, merely because he is my relation.” The 
only possible path of honesty is for municipalities to 
know that there is no rule in this country but this: that 
all suspicion—every appearance of evil—must be avoided 
like the plague unless corruption is ultimately to creep in. 
But what if the example at the top of the tree of all govern- 
ment is a careless one? The practice of municipalities 
will also become relaxed—very much laxer even than it is 
now. There is no middle course. The choice is between 
a standard of rectitude that may seem to some people 
almost fantastically high and ultimate corruption. We 
could not have believed, if we had not had painful experi- 
ence to the contrary, that when one lays down this principle 
in all sincerity, some of those whose aspirations for their 
country are no doubt the same as our own would have 
thought it worth while to argue that we were making 
“nasty” insinuations of corruption. Sir Alexander King, 
for example, maintained in his evidence before the Marconi 
Committee, that it is the duty of Government officials to 
make a “fair” bargain with a private company. We 
protested that Government officials should act exactly 
as trustees for private persons would act, not holding 
themselves free to make anything but the strictest 
bargains they can with other people’s money. All 
schemes for achieving some ideally “fair” bargain— 
for being generous with the money of others—must 
ultimately lead to corruption. Of course, Sir Alexander 
King’s argument was honourably held and honourably 
advanced, but we are convinced that he was wrong. 
Instead, however, of giving us the credit for a genuine 
and patriotic concern for honest administration he pro- 
casted publicly against our “nasty” insinuations of 
corruption on his part. It is really deplorable. 

This has not been an agreeable article to write, and we 
are quite conscious that it comes less well from a Unionist 
journal than it would have come from a Liberal one. We 
inevitably expose ourselves to the charge of cloaking 
partisanship with unctuous rectitude. We would most 
willingly have looked on silently if the Liberal newspapers 
had done their duty. Unhappily they have not done it. 
Newspapers are the watchdogs in public affairs. But if 
the Liberal watchdogs do not bark, the dogs which are 
supposed to be off duty for the time being must come to the 
rescue. We have a very uncomfortable feeling, and may 
as well confess it, that if the India Office and Marconi 
affairs had happened during a Unionist administration the 
Liberal watchdogs would have given tongue freely. Liberals 
write letters to us actually accusing us of gross partizan- 
ship. Well, let them persuade their party to return to the 
position it took up in such matters as these when the 
Liberals were in Opposition, and we will promise to stop 
barking and to do nothing but admire and applaud their 
honest chorus. 

We will make use of a simple personal analogy to illus- 
trate and enforce what we have written, and to show that 
we have not exaggerated. Suppose that Lord Cromer, 
when he became Consul-General and British Agent in 
Egypt, had not been content to employ when necessary 
the financial house which he found in possession, but had 
introduced the firm of Barirg. He might have said that 
the help of his brothers would be most useful, because 
he could put entire confidence in their discretion and 
sympathetic co-operation. He might have talked about the 
dangers of a ring of Levantine or Jewish financiers. In fact, 
if the arguments in favour of the present Liberal methods 
are valid, the firm of Baring might have appeared in Egypt 
shortly after Lord Cromer took up office there, without a 
word being said in criticism. But we know perfectly well 
what Liberals would have said, and they themselves know 
as well as we do. It is utterly inconceivable that Lord 
Cromer would have put Egyptian financial affairs into the 
hands of his relations, because he would have said that 
the atmosphere of suspicion that would have been created 
would have been so deeply injurious as wholly to counter- 
balance the advantages of co-operating with people whom 
he knew intimately. We can say so much with certainty 
on the evidence of Lord Cromer’s career. As to what the 


firm of Baring would have said to a proposal that they 
should take part in Egyptian affairs we can form a pretty 
accurate judgment. We give it as our strong opinion that 
such a thing as embarrassing Lord Cromer by entering 








into competition with the existing firms would never 
have entered their heads. They would have been the 
first to recognize the fact that Sir Evelyn Baring’s 
appointment barred them from Egyptian public finance. 
Why should we descend from this high standard to that 
represented by the maxim, “If there is no actual cor- 
ruption no one has a right to complain. Why should a 
Minister’s relations not have a look-in when Government 
business is going ?” 





A POUND A WEEK. 


[* the Times of Tuesday last Mrs. Pember Reeves 
published what she described as two typical family 
budgets. Her figures were intended to show the im- 
possibility of maintaining a family in comfort in London 
on a pound a week. Before admitting this broad general 
proposition, it is desirable to point out that all such figures 
as those which Mrs. Reeves has collected must be accepted 
with a good deal of hesitation. Working men and their 
wives are not in the habit of keeping accurate accounts, 
and constantly when cross-examined will forget to mention 
facts which are essential to a scientific survey. There isa 
second point equally important, namely, the personality of 
the housewife. People who have experience in visiting the 
poor are constantly brought up ayainst the fact that one 
woman with an income of 18s. a week will maintain a much 
higher standard of comfort for herself and her family than 
another woman with 25s. or 30s. But when full allowance 
for these points has been made, the fact remains that a 
pound a week is an insufficient wage on which to keep 
a family in London at the standard of comfort which we 
all of us think ought to be maintained by English people 
in the twentieth century. Yet it is notorious that there 
are in London to-day a good many families whose average 
income falls appreciably short even of this low figure. 

When we pass from this admission to consider by what 
means so great an evil can be remedied, we at once find 
ourselves in a maze of difficulties. The first question to bo 
asked, though all Socialists shrink from asking it, is why 
any man should assume that he has the right to bring a 
family into the world when he cannot look forward to an 
income adequate to meet the necessary expenditure involved. 
The early marriages in the East End of London are one of 
the most serious causes of the low standard of comfort main- 
tained and maintainable. A young man and a young girl, 
each of whom has been earning an income sufficient to 
provide a single person with the necessaries of life and 
a good many opportunities for amusement, agree to marry, 
and very shortly the income of the wife has to be sacrificed, 
and of course quite rightly sacrificed, to meet the obliga- 
tions of motherhood, and the single income of the man 
is required to meet the wants of three, and soon four or 
five, human beings. This, remember, is no argument in 
favour of childless homes or against marriage and that 
greatest of earthly joys, fatherhood and motherhood. It 
is merely an argument against the evils of early and 
improvident marriage among the poor. Why should the 
poor not defer marriage, as do the well-to-do, till they have 
better secured their economic position ? 

Beyond this consideration, which is as fundamental in 
the overcrowded slums of London as in the overcrowded 
slums of Tientsin or Canton, there is the further question 
of the right distribution of population. At the present 
moment Greater London contains a larger population than 
the whole of the Dominion of Canada, and is still growing 
rapidly. From no point of view is this a healthy con- 
dition of national or Imperial life. For while London 
is overcrowded with men and women who cannot 
obtain a sufficient wage to meet the requisite expenditure 
for a reasonable standard of life, Canada is clamour- 
ing for people. ‘The same clamour is now—after a 
long pause due to the faulty economics of the Australian 
Labour Party—coming from Australia also, and we have 
this grotesque absurdity that while there is an obvious 
excess both of men and women—especially women—in the 
overcrowded towns of England, the Australian Common- 
wealth has decided to give a bounty of £5 for every child 
born of white parents in Australia. The only immediate 
way of relieving the excessive pressure upon people in 
London and other large English towns is to encourage 
further emigration to the vast undeveloped areas of the 
Empire and the self-governing Dominions. Especially is 
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tant to develop to the uttermost the emigration of 

and we are glad to notice an appeal in the Times 
of Wednesday from the Bishops of Winchester and South- 
wark for more women for Western Canada. The importance 
of this point can hardly be exaggerated. According to the last 
census there was an excess of 1,178,000 females over males 
jn England and Wales alone. At the same time in Canada 
there was a deficiency of nearly half a million females, and 
in Australia and New Zealand a deficiency of a quarter of 
a million. Moreover, the excess of females in England 
and Wales is very rapidly growing, being nearly double 
to-day what it was a generation ago. We hope that the 
appeal above referred to and other appeals to assist women’s 
emigration will meet a ready response, not only on the part 
of those who can afford to give money to this cause, but 
still more on the part of educated women who are willing 
to face the hardships of colonial life and make new homes 
under more spacious conditions. 

When we go a step further, and ask by what means the 
wages of those who remain behind are to be raised, the 
only answer that can be given is that in the long run 
wages cannot be raised unless there is a greater demand 
for labour, and the demand for labour will not be 
increased by the remedies which either the Socialists or 
the Tariff Reformers propose. In the long run the 
demand for labour depends on the facility for exchanges, 
and any interference which makes it more difficult for 
human beings to exchange services with one another 
checks the demand for labour. Nor will the demand for 
labour be increased by such vindictive forms of legislation 
as the Land Taxers are contemplating. By diminishing 
the security for the employment of capital in this country 
the Land Taxers are artificially driving capital abroad, and 
thus pro tanto diminishing the demand for labour. It is 
only by increasing ise supply of capital, and thereby 
diminishing the price, that we can economically improve 
tlhe wage-earner’s position as compared with that of the 
capitalist. 

At the same time it must be frankly admitted that 
there is no immediate, nor indeed any ultimate, prospect of 
such an improvement in the wage-earner’s position as will 
enable the unskilled manual worker in this country to 
command a very high rate of wages. One of the cases 
given by Mrs. Pember Reeves is that of a railway-carriage 
washer earning 18s.a week and 21s. a week on alternate 
weeks. Suppose Mrs. Reeves had to pay a railway- 
carriage washer out of her own pocket, what wages would 
she pay ? Possibly she might pay a little more than this, 
but if she were asked to pay much more she would 
either dispense with the washing or try to devise some 
machine which would make the labour less costly. In 
other words, it is not worth the while of the community, 
and never will be worth its while, to pay a high wage for 
work which is neither particularly skilled nor requires 
very great physical strength. As long as people are 
willing to do such work as this for a low wage they will 
continue to be emploved; when under the pressure of 
social opinion they insist on a higher wage in order to 
maintain a higher standard of comfort, machinery will 
take their place, to the immense ultimate gain of the whole 
community. Some years ago the present writer visited a 
workshop in India where native carpenters, seated on the 
floor, were turning pieces of wood with a rough bow 
worked with one hand, while the chisel was steadied by 
the man’s toe. To anyone accustomed to an up-to-date 
workshop in England such a method of employing human 
labour seemed hideously wasteful. But the answer given 
by the manager of the workshop was conclusive : “‘ What 
machine can you invent that will compete with these men 
as long as they are glad to work for twopence a day?” 
That is the point to which all these problems come back. 
As long as a considerable number of human beings are 
willing to live at a low standard of comfort, so Jong 
will wages remain low, whatever Socialists may say or 

politicians do. Thoroughly sound were the old-fashioned 
political economists when they insisted that one of the 
first steps towards improvement must be the raising of 
men’s standard of life and comfort. Give men more 
wants and they will find the means of satisfying a good 
many of them. Discontent is rightly called divine, for it 
is the source of energy and life. Content is sometimes 
a grace, but far more often the chief enemy of progress 
and improvement. There is no hope for those who, though 


it impor 
women, 


they may grumble, are at heart content, and would rather 
go on as they are than make the effort required to effect a 
change. 





DISRAELI—L. 
(By tHe Kart or Cromer.) 

O one who has lived much in the East can, in reading 
Mr. Monypenny’s volumes, fail to be struck with 
the fact that Disraeli was a thorough Oriental. The taste 
for tawdry finery, the habit of enveloping in mystery 
matters as to which there was nothing to conceal, the love 
of intrigue, the tenacity of purpose—though this is perhaps 
more a Jewish than an invariably Oriental characteristic 
—the luxuriance of the imaginative faculties, the strong 
addiction to plausible generalities set forth in florid 
language, the passionate outbursts of grief expressed 
at times (i. 177) in words so artilicial as to leave a doubt 
in the Anglo-Saxon mind as to whether the sentiments 
can be genuine, the spasmodic eruption of real kindness 
of heart into a character steeped in cynicism, the excess 
of flattery accorded at one time (i. 322) to Peel for purely 
personal objects contrasted with the excess of vituperation 
poured forth on O'Connell for purposes of advertisement, 
and the total absence of any moral principle as a guide 
of life—all these features in a character, which is perhaps 
not quite so complex as is often supposed, hail from the 
East. What is not Eastern is his unconventionality, his 
undaunted moral courage, and his ready conception of 
novel political ideas—often specious ideas, resting on no 
very solid foundation, but always attractive, and always 
capable of being defended by glittering plausibilities. He 
was certainly a man of genius, and he used that genius to 
found a political schovl based on extreme self-seeking 
opportunism. In this respect he cannot be acquitted of 
the charge of having contributed towards the degradation 

of English political life. 

Mr. Monypenny’s first volume deals with Disraeli's 
immature youth. In the second, the story of the period 
(1837-1846) during which Disraeli rose to power is 
admirably told, and a most interesting story it is. 

Whatever views one may adopt of Disraeli’s character 
and career, it is impossible not to be fascinated in watching 
the moral and intellectual development of this very 
remarkable man, whose conduct throughout life, far from 
being wayward and erratic, as has at times been somewhat 
superficially supposed, was in reality in the highest degree 
methodical, being directed with unflagging persistency to 
one end, the gratification of his own ambition—an ambi- 
tion, it should always be remembered, which, albeit it was 
honourable, inasmuch as it was directed to no ignoble ends, 
was wholly personal. If ever there was a man to whom 
Milton’s well-known lines could fitly be applied it was 
Disraeli. He scorned delights. He lived laborious days. 
In his youth he eschewed pleasures which generally attract 
others whose ambition only soars to a lower plane. In 
the most intimate relations of life he subordinated 
all private inclinations to the main object he had 
in view. He avowedly married, in the first instance, for 
money, although at a later stage (ii. 53) his wife was able 
to afford herself the consolation, and to pay him the 
graceful compliment of obliterating the sordid reproach 
by declaring that “if he had the chance again he would 
marry her for love”—a statement confirmed by his 
passionate, albeit somewhat histrionic love-letters. The 
desire of fame, which may easily degenerate into a mere 
desire for notoriety, was unquestionably the spur which in 
his case raised his“ clear spirit.” So early as 1833 (i. 224), 
on being asked upon what principles he was going to stand 
at a forthcoming election, he replied, “On my head.” 
He cared, in fact, little for principles of any kind, provided 
the goal of his ambition could be reached. Throughout 
his career his main object was to rule his countrymen, and 
that object he attained by the adoption of methods which, 
whether they be regarded as tortuous or straightforward, 
morally justifiable or worthy of condemnation, were of a 
surety eminently successful. 

The interest in Mr. Monypenny'’s work is enormously 
enhanced by the personality of his hero. In dealing with 


the careers of other English statesmen—for instance, with 
Cromwell, Chatham, or Gladstone—we do, indeed, glance 
—and more than glance—at the personality of the man, 
but our mature judgment is, or at all events should be, 





formed mainly on his measures. 


We inquire what was 
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their ultimate result, and what effect they produced? We 
ask ourselves what degree of foresight the statesman 
displayed. Did he rightly gauge the true nature of the 
political, economic, or social forces with which he had to 
deal, or did he mistake the signs of the times and allow 
himself to be lured away by some ephemeral will-o’-the- 
wisp in the pursuit of objects of secondary or even 
fallacious importance? It is necessary to ask these 
questions in dealing with the career of Disraeli, but this 
mental process is, in his case, obscured to a very high 
degree by the absorbing personality of the man. The 
individual fills the whole canvas almost to the extent of 
excluding all other objects from view. 

No tale of fiction is, indeed, more strange than that 
which tells hows this nimble-witted alien adventurer, with 
hia poetic temperament, his weird Eastern imagination and 
excessive Western cynicism, his elastic mind which (i. 244) 
he himself described as “ revolutionary,” and his apparently 
wayward but in reality carefully regulated unconven- 
tionality, succeeded, in spite of every initial disadvantage 
of race, birth, manners, and habits of thought, in domin- 
ating a proud aristocracy and using its members as so 
many pawns on the chessboard which he had arranged 
to suit his own purposes. Thrust into a society which 
was steeped in conventionality, he enforced attention to 
his will by a studied neglect of everything that was con- 
ventional. Dealing with a class who honoured tradition, 
he startled the members of that class by shattering all 
the traditions which they had been taught to revere, and 
by endeavouring, with the help of specious arguments 
which many of them only half-understood, to substitute 
others of an entirely novel character in their place. 
Following much on the lines of those religious reformers 
who have at times sought to revive the early discipline 
and practices of the Church, he endeavoured to destroy 
the Toryism of his day by invoking the shade of a 
semi-mythical Toryism of the past. Bolingbroke was the 
model to be followed, Shelburne was the tutelary genius of 
Pitt, and Charles I. was (ii. 368-69) made to pose as “a 
virtuous and able monarch,” who was “the holocaust of 
direct taxation.” Never, he declared, “ did man lay down 
his heroic life for so great a cause, the cause of the Church 
and the cause of the Poor.”* Aspiring to rise to power 
through the agency of Conservatives, whose narrow-minded 
conventional conservatism he despised, and to whose defects 
he was keenly alive, he wisely judged that it was a necessity, 
if his programme were to be executed, that the association 
of political power with landed possessions should be the 
sheet-anchor of his system; and strong in the support 
afforded by that material bond of sympathy he did not 
hesitate to ridicule the foibles of those “ patricians ”—to 
use his own somewhat stilted expression—who, whilst they 
sneered at his apparent eccentricities, despised their own 
chosen mouthpiece, and occasionally writhed under his 
yoke, were none the less so fascinated by the powerful will 
and keen intellect which held them captive that they blindly 
followed his lead, even to the verge of being duped. 

From earliest youth to green old age his confidence in 
his own powers was never shaken. He persistently acted 
up to the sentiment—slightly paraphrased from Terence— 
which he had characteristically adopted as his family 
motto, Forti nihil difficile; neither could there be any 
question as to the genuine nature either of his strength or 
his courage, albeit hostile critics might seek to confound 
the latter quality with sheer impudence.t He abhorred 
the commonplace, and it is notably this abhorrence which 
gives a vivid, albeit somewhat meretricious sparkle to his 
personality. For although truth is generally dull, and 
although probably most of the reforms and changes which 
have really benefited mankind partake largely of the 
commonplace, the attraction of unconventionality and 
sensationalism cannot be denied. Disraeli made English 
politics interesting, just as Ismail Pasha gave at one time 
a spurious interest to the politics of Egypt. No one could 
tell what would be the next step taken by the juggler in 
Cairo or by that meteoric statesman in London whom 
John Bright once called “ the great wizard of Buckingham- 
shire.” When Disraeli disappeared from the stage, the 





* This passage occurs in Coningsby, and Mr, Monypenny warns us (ii. 296) 
that “his version of the quarrel between Charles I. and the Parliament is too 
fanciful to be quite serious; we may believe that he was here consciously 
paying tribute to the historical caprices of Manners and Smythe.” 

+ Mr. Monypenny says in a note (ii, 114) that a hostile newspaper gave the 
following translation of Disraeli’s motto; ‘‘ The impudence of some men 
sticks at nothing.” 











atmosphere may have become clearer, and possibly mor, 
healthy for the body politic in the aggregate, but the level 
of interest fell, whilst the barometer of dulness rose. 

If the saying generally attributed to Buffon * is correct, 
that “‘ the style is the man,” an examination of Disraeli’s 
style ought to give a true insight into his character, 
There can be no question of the readiness of his wit or 
of his superabundant power of sarcasm. Besides the 
classic instances which have almost passed into proverbs, 
others, less well known, are recorded in these pages. The 
statement (ii. 85) that “from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to an Under-Secretary of State is a descent 
from the sublime to the ridiculous” is very witty. The 
well-known description of Lord Derby as “ the Rupert of 
debate ” (ii. 237) is both witty and felicitous, whilst the 
sarcasm in the context, which is less well known, is both 
witty and biting. The noble lord, Disraeli said, was like 
Prince Rupert, because “ his charge was resistless, but 
when he returned from the pursuit he always found his 
camp in the possession of the enemy.” 

A favourite subject of Disraeli’s sarcasm in his cam- 
paign against Peel was that the latter habitually borrowed 
the ideas of others. “ His (Peel’s) life,” he said (ii. 385), 
“has been a great appropriation clause. He is a burglar 
of others’ intellect. . . . From the days of the Conqueror 
to the termination of the last reign there is no statesman 
= has committed political petty larceny on so great a 
scale.” 

In a happy and inimitable metaphor he likened (ii. 351) 
Sir Robert Peel’s action in throwing over Protection to 
that of the Sultan’s admiral who, during the campaign 
against Mehemet Ali, after preparing a vast armament 
which left the Dardanelles hallowed by the blessings of 
“all the muftis of the Empire,” discovered when he got to 
sea that he had “an objection to war,” steered at once 
into the enemy’s port, and then explained that “ the only 
reason he had for accepting the command was that he 
might terminate the contest by betraying his master.” 

Other utterances of a similar nature abound, as, for 
instance (i. 321), when he spoke of Lord Melbourne as 
“sauntering over the destinies of a nation, and lounging 
away the glories of an Empire,” or when (ii. 385) he 
likened those Tories who followed Sir Robert Peel to the 
Saxons converted by Charlemagne. “The old chronicler 
informs us they were converted in battalions and baptized 
in platoons.” 

Warned by the fiasco of his first speech in the House of 
Commons, Disraeli for some while afterwards exercised a 
wise parsimony in the display of his wit. He discovered 
(ii. 12), that “the House will not allow a man to be a wit 
and an orator unless they have the credit of finding it out.” 
But when he had once established his position and gained 
the ear of the House, he gave a free rein to his prodigious 
powers of satire, which he used to the full in bis attacks 
on Peel. In point of fact, vituperation and sarcasm were 
his chief weapons of offence. He spoke (i. 305) of Mr. 
Roebuck as a“ meagre-minded rebel,” and called Campbell, 
who was afterwards Lord Chancellor, “a shrewd, coarse, 
manceuvring Pict,” a “ base-born Scotchman,” and a 
“booing, fawning, jobbing progeny of haggis and cocka- 
leekie.” When he ceased to be witty, sarcastic, or 
vituperative, he became turgid. Nothing could be more 
witty than when, in allusion to Peel’s borrowing the ideas 
of others, he spoke (ii. 386) of his fiscal project as 
“ Popkins’s Plan,” but when, having once made this hit, 
which naturally elicited “‘ peals of laughter from all parts 
of the House,” he proceeded further, he at once lapsed 
into cheap rhetoric. 

“Ts England,’ he said, ‘to be governed, and is England to be 
convulsed, by Popkins’s plan? Will he go to the country with 
it? Will he go with it to that ancient and famous England 
that once was governed by statesmen—by Burleighs and by 
Walsinghams; by Bolingbrokes and by Walpoles; by a Chatham 
and a Canning—will he go to it with this fantastic scheming of 
some presumptuous pedant? I won’t believe it. I have that 
confidence in the common sense, I will say the common spirit of 
our countrymen, that I believe they will not long endure this 
huckstering tyranny of the Treasury Bench—these political 
pedlars that bought their party in the cheapest market and 
sold us in the dearest.’ ” 

So also (ii. 399) on one occasion when in a characteristi- 
cally fanciful flight he said that Canning ruled the House 
of Commons “as a man rules a high-bred steed, as 





* What Buffon really wrote was: “Le style est l"homme mime.” 
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Alexander ruled Bucephalus,” and when some member of 
the House indulged im a very legitimate laugh, he turned 
on him at once and said, “ I thank that honourable gentle- 
man for his laugh. The pulse of the national heart does 
not beat as high as once it did. I know the temper of 
this House is not as spirited and brave as it was, nor am 
I surprised, when the vulture rules where once the eagle 
reigned.” From the days of Horace downwards it has 
been permitted to actors and orators to pass rapidly from 
the comic to the tumid strain.* But in this case the 
language was so bombastic and so utterly out of proportion 
to the occasion which called it forth that a critic of style 
will hardly acquit the orator of the charge of turgidity. 
Mr. Monypenny recognizes (ii. 224) that “in spite of 
Disraeli’s strong grasp of fact, his keen sense of the 
ridiculous, and his intolerance of cant, he never could 
quite distinguish between the genuine and the counterfeit 
either in language or sentiment.” 

Much has at times been said and written of the 
solecisms for which Disraeli was famous. They came 
naturally to him. In his early youth (ii. 72) he told his 
sister that the Danube was “an uncouth stream,” because 
“its bed is far too considerable for its volume.” At the 
same time there can be little doubt that his practice of 
indulging in carefully prepared solecisms, which became 
more daring as he advanced in power, was part of a 
deliberate and perfectly legitimate plan conceived with the 
object of arresting the attention and stimulating the interest 
of his audience. 


(To be concluded in our issue of next week.) 








LABOUR AND CLOTHES. 


T is a pleasure to come across such a paper as Mr. J. H. 
Schofield read before the Lancashire section of the 
British Association of Managers of Textile Works last 
Saturday, because it approached the problems of labour 
from the point of view of one who recognizes that a political 
programme, or a mere standard of wages, cannot ultimately 
solve anything. It is true that “higher wages” is a just 
enough summary of the aims of working men, and even 
with that “brief title” we have great sympathy on its 
merits. But look a very little further and it will be seen 
that the higher standard of living connoted by higher wages 
postulates a growing social esteem for those who have attained 
it. Give the high wages without the social esteem, and even 
a hungry man or woman may think twice before accepting the 
offer. Some people are astonished at the refusal, and are 
inclined to cry “ Let them starve then!” forgetting that the 
motive for remaining poorer than one need is always admir- 
able enough in itself to deserve examination. It is a defect 
of the Radicalism of the day that it believes legislation 
to be capable of solving questions which it cannot touch. 
“Raise wages by law,” it says, “and all will be well.” “ Not 
80,” replies Mr. Schofield in effect. “In the textile industry 
we are still ready to pay high wages for labour that is 
deteriorating in quality. Mere high wages do not attract. 
There are many reasons for this, but scarcely one of them 
could be cured by law. The employer must get inside the 
mind of the employee if he is even to begin to make work in 
the mills popular.” Mr. Schofield’s paper is an exhortation to 
those who would take this sympathetic and humane course of 
getting inside other people’s minds. He may be wrong in 
many respects. At all events, what he says is an invigorating 
challenge. 

A reflective paper of this kind comes appropriately from an 
employer of labour in a Lancashire mill, because we suppose 
there is no trade in England in which the relations of capital 
and labour are so good-humoured and adaptable as in the 
spinning and textile industries. Lancashire operatives have 
more than the average of intelligence; they watch the world’s 
markets of raw material, and when depression comes they 
will generally admit that it could not have been avoided, 
instead of pretending that depression is a sort of malign 
influence exhaled by employers. A lock-out has sometimes 
been a sort of sham fight entailing no bitterness, but merely 
masking what both sides felt to be a compulsory occasion for 
a slack time at the mills. If Lancashire operatives cannot 


fall in with, or even invent, some scheme for making the 
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well-paid labour of the mills enjoy a higher social esteem 
and more enticing mental conditions, we undertake to say 
that there are no working people in England who could do so. 
As to the facts, there appears to be no dispute. Mr. 
Schofield suid that the better-class labour of the mills is 
going to other occupations, in which wages are less, because 
the conditions are more attractive. 

“ If the textile trade in this country,” he said, as we learn from 
a report in the Manchester Guardian, “is to grow and expand, as 
we all hope and strive to make it do, we shall require workers. 
It is a well-known fact to all of us that every available mill- 
worker has been called up during the last year, and where the 
new workers are to come from to fill the mills and weaving sheds 
now building nobody knows. We shall have to do something to 
divert the stream from the moreattractive jobs. The general 
rule now of small families has resulted, and is resulting, in more 
consideration being given to the work or trade into which the 
children are being put by the parents. The old needs of large 
families to get a wage out of each one as soon as the law would 
allow is passing away with the large families. The son must have 
a smart job, the daughter also a clean an: dressy occupation, and 
they accept lower wages for these considerations.” 

The mill is not popular forthe reason that the worker is out 
to get “something more than 274 days’ bard labour per annum.” 
There has no doubt been a prejudice against labour in the 
mills from the early days. Children were sent into the mills 
from workbouses and foundling homes, and the agricultural 
labourers looked down upon the mill hands as much as the 
* black coats” of to-day are supposed to look down upon the 
agricultural labourer. As for the misery and the excessive 
hours of labour, readers of Mrs. Gaskell’s moving story, 
“ Mary Barton,” can never forget whut they were. But to-day 
there is no want among the operatives. No class “does” 
iteelf better in holidays and amusements. The wages improve, 
but the prejudice remains, and, if not absolutely greater thas 
it was, grows greater relatively to other trades. Mr. Schofield 
says :— 

“To have the stigma of factory hand, cardroom hand, weaver, 
&c., ie to ask for social excommunication ; its effect on the general 
public is to lower its respect for the individual who is so called. 
The outsider judges by appearances, and as a general rule says 
that fine feathers grow on fine birds. The factory workers lack 
pride in personal dress, and the dirty, oily nature of their work, 
the fashion of semi-naked, slovenly, uncouth working clothes, are 
great deterrents against the popularizing of millwork.” 

No doubt there are other reasons, such as the excessive 
specialization in the management of machines demanded by 
the trade unions, so that labour becomes more and more 
monotonous, as well as the dirty humid atmosphere, the 
barbaric want of method in eating meals, and so forth. But 
Mr. Schofield laid much stress, as we have seen, on the 
question of clothes. The clogs, and the shawl for head-covering, 
frighten away the girl who takes a pride in her appearance. 
Mr. Schofield therefore suggests, for one thing, that there 
should be dressing-rooms where the employees can put on their 
working clothes in the morning and take them off again when it 
is time to go home in the evening. Americans have already set 
us anexample. A mechanic in the United States does not 
walk the streets or go to and from his work in oil-stained 
dungaree. He changes his clothes at the works. To change 
one’s clothes is to change one’s whole outlook. Nothing so 
symbolic as clothes! If the clothes be not changed, a grimy 
occupation means a normally grimy life. That is justly 
objectionable, though the most fastidious person in the world 
need not object to a mess if be is “dressed for the part.” 
Probably the natural man rather likes getting in a 
mess—if he is not spoiling decent clothes. An amateur 
mechanic certainly finds real pleasure in putting on 
overalls and setting to work on a dirty job such 
as tinkering at a motor-car engine. Why should not a 
Lancashire girl put on her working clothes in the mill, just 
as a fisherman puts on his sea boots and fearnoughts on board 
his smack, or a runner changes in the pavilion, or a rowing 
man in the boathouse? ‘The dressing-rooms might be like 
those in a golf club-house. An enormous number of lockers 
can be fitted into a comparatively small space. There is no 
need to proclaim your occupation by your clothes in the street. 
Perbaps for that very reason it has never been congenial to the 
reticent English mind to assert class distinctions by means 
of clothes. A French observer has found something apish 
and servile in the English habit of dressing alike through all 
the different classes. He remarked that the crossing-sweeper 
wore in their last stage the clothes that in their original state 





had adorned a nobleman. 
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Truly there is something admirable in the independence of 
the French ouvrier, who wears his blouse and would not accept 
the frock-coat of a bourgeois if it were handed down to bim. 
But we think our own way is better—at all events it is better 
for us. If ever we had distinctive dresses (such as the rustic 
smock, which we do regret, because it was beautiful) they have 
passed away for ever. The member of the lowest class 
belongs potentially to the highest, and the claim is universally 
asserted by the existence of a common fashion in clothes. 
There is not much hope for a working girl who takes no pride 
in her appearance—even less, we think, than there is for the 
girl who makes a fool of herself with dressy extravagance. 
If the Lancashire lasses went to work in clothes which pleased 
them, as they very soon would if there were dressing-rooms 
at the mills, the work of the mills, with its good wages, would 
make a new appeal. “A coarse logic,” said Emerson in his 
book about England, “rules throughout all English souls: 
if you have merit cannot you show it by your good clothes?” 
We hope the next demand of Lancashire labour will be for 
dressing-rooms. Let the most intelligent industrial community 
in England play an imaginative stroke, and we shall see what 
comes of it. 





RECONNOITRING BY TAXI. 


HE war correspondent had arrived from Peking too late 
to go to the front. The front, however, seemed to be 
making its way as fast as it could to the war correspondent. 
It was near enough, at any rate, to make him feel a certain 
independence of permits, passes, and other pieces of paper of 
which the War Office is now exceeding chary. What could 
have made the situation more patent than that a war corre- 
spondent should engage a taxi-cab, a common Pera taxi, 
striped red and black, and presumably not infallible as to 
its mechanism, and should invite an amateur and a British 
resident to help him ascertain whether the Tchatalja lines were 
as unapproachable as they were reported P 

Our first plan was to strike north-west in the hope of coming 
out somewhere between Hademkeui, the headquarters of 
Nazim Pasha, and the forest region of Derkos, which local 
rumour had lately peopled with Bulgarians. I may as well 
say first as last that this plan did not succeed. Before we 
were halfway to the lines our road petered out into a succes- 
sion of quagmires and of parallel ruts with heather growing 
so high between them that it threatened to scrape off the 
underworks of the car. Into one of the quagmires we sank 
so deeply that only a pair of hairy black water-buffalo could 
haul us out. For an irresponsible amateur, however, the 
attempt had its impressions. The most abiding one was that 
of the Constantinople campagna. It rolled away to the west 
so desolate in its autumn colour, so bare, save for a few tawny 
clumps of wood, so empty and wild, that no one would suspect 
the vicinity of a great capital. We met almost no one. A 
few Greek peasants came or went to market, apparently 
oblivious to wars or rumours of them. Not so a convoy of 
Turkish refugees toiling up a hill with all they had in the 
world piled under matting on ox-carts with huge ungainly 
wheels. We ran through one village inhabited by Greeks, 
who gave us anew a sense of the strange persistence of 
their type through so many vicissitudes. Among them were 
girls and women with big double-armed amphorae or. their 
shoulders that might have come out of a museum. As we 
rammed the furze a mile or two beyond, we saw the 
minaret of a Turkish village, and heard a muezzin call to 
noonday prayer. We heard a shot, too, crack suddenly out of 
the stillness. It had to do duty with us for an adventure— 
unless I mention a deserter we met, who drew his bayonet as 
we bore down upon him. But I must not forget the fine 
Byzantine aqueduct under which we stopped to lunch. As we 
stood admiring the three tiers of arches marching magnifi- 
cently across the ravine, we heard a sound of bells afar. The 
sound came nearer and nearer, until a string of camels wound 
into sight. They took the car as unconcernedly as the car 
took them, disappearing one by one through the tall gateway 
that Andronicus Comnenus built across that wild valley. 

Our second attempt was more successful. It led us through 
Stamboul and the cemetery cypresses outside the walls, into 
a campagna flatter and more treeless than the one we had seen 
in the morning, but not so void of humanity. In the neigh- 


bourhood of the city the refugees made the dominant note, 





with their clumsy carts and their obstinate cattle and their 
veiled women and their own coats of many colours. Other 


refugees were camped on the bare downs. The children would 
run toward us when they caught sight of the car, laughing and 
shouting. For them war wasa picnic. Further out the soldiers 
were more numerous than the refugees. Every time we met 
one, at first, we expected to be stopped. Some of them were 
driving cattle and horses into the city. Others were going 
out with carts of supplies. Once we overtook a dark mass 
of redifs making in loose order for an isolated barracks. We 
knew them by their blue uniforms piped with red of Abdul 
Hamid’s time. They looked mildly at us as we charged them, 
and mildly made room. So did the officer who rode at their 
head. On the ascent beyond him we saw two men in khaki 
waiting for us. We concluded that our reconnaissance was at 
an end. But we presently perceived that the men in khaki 
wore red crescents on their sleeves and carried no rifles, 
They merely wanted to see us pass. It was the same at a 
gendarmerie station a little further on and at the aerodrome 
behind San Stefano. 

We found the road unexpectedly good, after the heather and 
quagmires of the morning. There were bad bits in it, but 
they only gave us occasion to bless the French syndicate that 
had been at work when the war broke out. After dipping 
through one wide hollow we came in sight of the Marmora. 
A battleship making for the city drew a long smudge of 
smoke across the vaporous blue. The German ‘Goeben’ we 
afterwards learned she was. On the low shore the Russian 
war monument of 1878 lifted its syringe dome. Through all 
the region behind it a faint odour of carbolic hung in the air, 
a reminder of the place of horror that San Stefano has become 
since cholera broke out. We had passed a few dead cattle. A 
huge dog was tearing at one carcase, a creature that twilight 
would have made a hyena. Some new-made graves, too, had 
their own story totell. But it was nothing to the story of the 
war correspondent, who had seen dying men among the dead 
on tke ground at San Stefano, without shelter, without food, 
without water, without anyone to put so much as a stone under 
their heads. 

Suddenly, on the brow of a hill, we came upon the sunset 
picture of Kiichiik Chekmejeh. Below us, at the left, was a 
bay into which the sun was dropping. To the right stretched 
a shining lake. And between them ran along bridge with 
one fantastically high and rounded arch that looked at its own 
image in the painted water. I do not wonder that that arch 
is mentioned in the epitaph of the great Sinan, the architect 
who built the Suleimanieh mosque in Constantinople and the 
Selimieh in Adrianople, and romantically likened to the 
Milky Way. A village made a little mass of red-brown roofs 
at the right end of the bridge. As we ran down to it we 
encountered more soldiers, guarding the railway line. In 
front of us a cart crossed the metals with an empty stretcher. 
Near it two men were digging or filling a grave. The village 
itself was full of soldiers, who also guarded the bridge. We 
skimmed across it, no one saying a word to us, and up into 
another high rolling country bordered by the sea. 

We decided to spend the night in Bouyouk Chekmejeh~ 
the Great Drawbridge. Soldiers grew thicker as we ran on. 
Presently a camp was pitched beside the road. Fires were 
burning between the tents, and soldiers went to and fro 
carrying food. Then we looked down on another picture, in 
composition very much like the first. The bay and the lake 
were bigger, however, and linked by no arch of the Milky 
Way. The centre of interest this time was a man-of-war and 
half a dozen torpedo boats. They and the twilight in which 
we saw them, and the high black shores beyond, had an 
unexpectedly sinister air. Nevertheless we began picking our 
way slowly down towards the invisible village. Soldiers were 
all about us. A line of them were carrying big round platters. 
Another line of them were sitting beside the road, in what I 
took to be a gutter until the war correspondent told me it 
was atrench. We began to ask ourselves questions. We also 
asked them of a soldier, inquiring if we should find room in 
the village to spend the night. He assured us that we would 
find plenty of room; everybody had gone away. Oh! And 
where were the Bulgarians? He pointed over to the black 
line of hills on the other side of the bay. We decided that 
we would not after all spend the night in Bouyouk Chekmejeh! 
It was just as well, for the battle of Tchatalja began the next 


day. 
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Our taxi, that had behaved irreproachably all day, chose 
that inauspicious moment to balk. While the chauffeur was 
tinkering with it an officer rode up and recommended him 
to be off as quickly as possible. That officer was the first 
member of his army who had addressed a question or a 
remonstrance to us all day. The chauffeur stated our plight. 
“ Never mind,” said the officer, “ you must go back. And you 
must be quick, for after six o'clock no one will be allowed on 
the roads.” It was then half-past five. Before long, however, 
the car made up its mind to goon. We sputtered slowly up 
the long hill, passing lighted tents that looked cosy enough to 
the irresponsible amateur. But once in open country a tyre 
gave out and we lost our half-hour of grace. 


As we coasted down the hill to the bridge of the Milky Way 
our lamps illuminated a hooded giant with a rifle in his hands. 
“It is forbidden, my child,” he said pleasantly to the chauffeur, 
barring the road with his bayonet. 

“ What shall we do?” asked the chauffeur. 

“In the name of God, I know not,” replied he of the hood. 
“ But the bridge is forbidden.” 

Personally I did not much care. A southerly air warmed 
the night, a half-moon lighted it, and while there was not too 
much room in the taxi for three people to sleep, still the thing 
could be done. The British resident, however, who had grey 
hairs and a family, asked to be taken to the officer in command. 
The gentleman in the hood did not object. The British resi- 
dent was accordingly escorted across the bridge, while we 
waited until he came back with his story. The point of it was 
that the officer in command happened to know the name and 
the face of the British resident, and agreed with him that if 
stopping was to be done it should have been done earlier in 
the day. The Colonel, therefore, let us through his lines, 
But he gave strict orders that no one, thereafter, was to cross 
the bridge of Kiichik Chekmejeh without a pass from the 
War Office. 

I forbear to dwell too long upon the rest of our return. We 
were stopped once more by sentries, who were somehow 
softened by the eloquence of the chauffeur. We broke 
down again, and hung so long on the side of a hill 
that we made up our minds to spend the night there. 
We fell foul of bits of road that made us think we 
were crossing the Channel on a bad night; and in 
turning off a temporary bridge into a temporary road we 
stuck fora moment with one wheel spinning over eternity. 
We passed many military convoys, going both ways. Our 
lamps would flare for a moment on a grey hood, on a high 
pack saddle, on a cart piled with boxes or sacks, and then the 
road would be ours again. Lights were scattered vaguely 
over the dark downs, where camp fires flickered. Sometimes 
we would overtake a refugee cart, the head of the house 
leading the startled bullocks, the women and children walking 
behind. As we began to climb out of the last dip toward the 

cypresses and the city wall, the road was one confusion of 
creaking wheels, of tossing horns, of figured turbans, of 
women clutching a black domino about their faces with one 
hand and with the other a tired child. Under the dark trees 
campfires burned murkily, lighting up strange groups of 
grave peasants. And all the air was aromatic with burning 
cypress wood. 


At the Top Kapou gate—where Mohammed II. made his 
triumphal entry in 1453—the press was so thick that we 
despaired of getting through. “It is no use,” said a peasant 
when we asked him to lift his cart to one side. “They are 
letting no one in.” It wastrue. A line of grey hoods stood 
outside the gate and kept back the carts. But our infidel car 
they allowed to enter the city of the Caliph, although his true 
children, fleeing from an unknown terror, waited outside 
among the graves. Stamboul was almost deserted as we sped 
through the long silent streets, save for an occasional patrol 
or a watchman beating out the hour on the pavement with his 
club. Twice we met a company of firemen, pattering half 
naked after a white paper lantern with their little hand pump 
on their shoulders. Then came the parallel lights of the new 
bridge, and dark Galata, and Pera that never looked so urban 
or so cheery after those desolate downs. On the comfortable 
leather cushions of the club—somehow they made me think of 
the refugees among the cypresses—we told the story of our 
day. 











“Then,” said another war correspondent who had come back 
from the front, “ you saw nothing at all ?” 


“No,” I said. ‘ Nothing 0° all.” 





“VARIOUS.” 
HE poet has sung of the sportsman who violated all laws, 
human and divine, in the course of his excursions with 
a gun :— 
“I well remember. "Twas a Sunday morn, 
He shot hen pheasants in the standing corn. 
"Twas in September. Can’st devise a plan 
More hateful in the sight of God and man?” 
The name of the poem for the moment is forgotten. It ought 
to have been “ Various.” It sums up in a few short sentences 
a thousand entries in the game book. It hints without naming 
them at additions to the bag which have been made with 
shame; it suggests others which have been deliberately 
included in a lawless total. It invites reminiscence of acci- 
dents happy and unhappy; it impels the curious to turn 
over the game-book pages in search of unlikely items—a 
bird shot out of season, like the unabashed one’s hen pheasants, 
a game bird seldom found at this time or in that company, 
a bird (perhaps a beast) shot by accident—a search, in fact, 
for the separate items and incidents of that fascinating total, 
the mixed bag of many seasons. 

“Various " ought to include first no doubt the lawful extras 
of the ordinary day. The game-book divides up its page a 
little arbitrarily into ten columns; after the date, place of 
shooting, and names of the guns come five columns appro- 
priated to the staple kinds of game which ure entered in the 
largest numbers—grouse, partridges, pheasants, bares, rabbits. 
Then comes a broad and separate space for “ various,” with 
a thin column for the number and a wide column for descrip- 
tion, and the best mixed bags are those in which “ various” 
occupies the largest proportion of the full page. The best, 
of course, belong not to England, but to Scotland, and 
a really good mixed bag may have anything over nine 
or ten different names in it. Eleven kinds are very hard 
to get; twelve are harder; fifteen are possible, but would 
need an extraordinary variety of country to work over. It 
would mean arable ground for partridges, open moor for 
blackcock, grouse, snipe, hares, and possibly golden plover, 
water for mallard and teal, woodland for pheasants, woodcock, 
pigeons, rabbits, and roedeer, and high ground with both trees 
and rocks for capercaillie and ptarmigan. Such a bag may 
have been made, but not often. Much more frequently the 
“various” added to the expected grouse or pheasants or 
pariridges are two or three only—a teal rising from rushes at 
the edge of a hillside loch, a pigeon dashing over the spruces 
near the lodge, a home-bred snipe or woodcock getting up 
from bog or bracken on the moor, The presence in the bag 
of one sort of “various” may very well prevent the appear- 
ance of another. If there are capercaillie to be entered, for 
instance, it may mean that the length of time necessary for 
taking the spruce and firwoods on the high ground made it 
impossible to touch the low ground where the farmer has 
been reminding the keeper, perhaps, of an untouched covey 
of nineteen or twenty partridges. If there are blackcock 
and roe in the bag, it may mean that the guns have not been 
near the parts of the moor where you may expect a shot at 
mallard or teal. If there are ptarmigan—a bird which in 
some places is getting scarcer and scarcer because of the 
protection given to eagles and peregrines—they will probably 
have beeu shot on the high stony sides of a hill where there 
are no pheasants. Or if the entries of south-country Septem- 
ber partridge-shooting include summer migrants such as the 
rare landrail or, rarer still, the quail, the time of year will not 
have arrived for the winter migrant, the woodcock from 
Norway. Both quail and landrail, it is true, have been shot 
in these islands in the winter, but these are freakish exceptions. 
The quail, for that matter, owing to the merciless netting on 
the shores of the Mediterranean during the time of its spring 
migration northwards, has almost ceased to be worth culling a 
British-bird. 

But “ various” includes more than game birds, and more 
than birds that are actually shot. In the “ various ” column 
there may rightly be entered a note, say, of a live wood- 
cock, caught and released without shooting. The writer had 
a woodcock given him the other day by a beater, who had 
taken it out of some string netting used in beating a covert 
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for pheasants. It was quite uninjured, and apparently not 
even alarmed; its dark, large eyes were duly admired, and 
it flew away quietly, in a perfectly straight line, to the edge 
of the covert. This was on the top of a bank above a large 
pond in the wood, and, oddly enough, a few days after the 
woodcock went through its unusual performance the pond was 
visited by two swans, which remained for several days. There 
are no other swans in the neighbourhood, and possibly these 
were two of those which Lord Montaguof Beaulieu during recent 
years has allowed to go unpinioned from his estate, where they 
breed wild. Lord Montagu has recently written to the Mayor of 
Southampton expressing the hope that his swans, wherever 
they find their way, may not be shot. They would ill become 
a“ various” column. A legitimate and quite as unexpected 
an item which recently figured in the bag of a grouse drive 
were three wild geese—somewhat of a problem for the kitchen. 
The pronouncement of the kitchen, indeed, is an important 
matter in the assigning of proper places to “various.” The 
curlew is a typical cause of dispute. “ The curlew, be he thin 
or fat, carries a shilling on his back ”—so goes the old saying, 
but it is not every cook who would pay a shilling for him. 
When he is young and comes off the moor or the hill he is 
well enough; but if he comes from the seashore in the 
winter the wise cook banishes him. The green plover is 
another bird of debated virtues. The unwary buy him plucked, 
as a golden plover, though he can always be detected and 
refused by reason of his hind toe, which the golden plover 
lacks, After cooking, the difference between the two birds 
is even more marked; though there are those who protest, as 
in the case of the curlew, that green plover are by no means 
inedible. There is less dispute about a waterhen, which fre- 
quently meets an undeserved fate by flying out of a covert 
before the beaters, and which is seldom welcomed at the 
table ; a coot is equally sure of rejection. Buta coot can set 
a puzzle at a covertside when he flies out high and fast, with a 
rapid, even beat of the wings, and his long legs stretched 
out behind his short tail. He has often been shot for a duck, 
and might be compared, perhaps, to an elongated puffin. 
Another useful characteristic of “various” is that the 
vague description may be used to conceal sin and ignorance. 
On most moors it is the custom, when shooting grouse and 
blackcock, to spare the greyhens, and a greyhen and a 
grouse on the wing together can easily be distinguished. 
The greyhen is a larger bird of a lighter colour, and 
has a more lumbering flight, with a slower wing-beat. 
But it is seldom that a season goes by without a greyhen 
falling to the guns of the experienced and inexperienced alike; 
on these unhappy occasions the choice before the compiler 
of the game-book lies between “ various” and “ grouse,” if the 
greyhen perishes before August 20th; after that date she 
becomes blackgame. “ Various ” has also frequently described 
a young pheasant getting up among partridges in September ; 
it has done duty for a redwing, shot at because it was either a 
snipe or a teal, and for partridges, killed without thought on 
the edge of the grouse moor in August. Partridges and 
pheasants have been killed in and out of season equally by 
accident ; few men, probably, have shot for many years with- 
out firing at a hare or rabbit and finding that with the same 
shot they had added to the bag a partridge squatting in 
the furrow or a pheasant in the undergrowth. Rabbits 
in the same way have often ended the existence of 
their enemies by bolting into a hole at the same 
moment when a ferret was unexpectedly making its way out, 
so that both perished in the mouth of the hole together. 
These are accidents which befall even the most wary. But 
ignorance or impetuousness adds even unhappier items to 
the bag than a ferret. There are gamekeepers who will 
demand the destruction of nightjars, calling loudly upon the 
guns to shoot a hawk; there are others who are equally 
vociferous on the appearance of an owl, even on a moor in 
August, where you would suppose that even the most hidebound 
prejudice could hardly imagine an owl doing evil. Occasion- 
ally, it is true, the keeper may be justified in demanding 
other sacrifices besides those of game. A cat and a 


pheasant are not, perhaps, a frequent right and left, but 
they are frequently in the woods together. On a moor, 
again, there may be “various” which could never find 
their way into a English game-book; but that is because 
in most parts of Scotland there is only one way to 
get rid of foxes, and that is to shoot them. Two of 





the oddest “various” in the writer’s notebook belong one 
of them to a grouse moor, the other to the tradition of a 
country house. The first is a blackbird, which was shot by 
an enthusiastic gun under the impression that it was a driven 
grouse approaching him. The other was a smaller victim. 
He lived and died in the days of muzzle-loaders, when many 
hours might be spent without the reward of a pheasant, 
or, indeed, any bag whatever. So unrewarded the master 
of the house, a man of an explosive temperament, stalked 
gloomily up the drive to the house; he had not fired a shot. 
Suddenly he was observed to lift his piece and fire; after the 
detonation be walked on. There was a large hole in the gravel, 
but his friends, expecting to pick up the remains, if not of a 
rabbit, at least of a rat, could see nothing else. After a little, 
for he was not a manto trifle with, he was timidly questioned 
on the subject. “What?” he roared, “didn’t you see that 
damned great spider?” The spider was enough; the desire 
of the sportsman was satisfied, and order once more reigned 
in the gunroom. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION: AN 
ILLUSTRATIVE ELECTION. 
[To raz Eprron or tus “Sprecrator.”)} 

Srr,—A few years ago the advocates of proportional repre- 
sentation were still regarded as a group of faddists. Two 
years ago, Lord Lansdowne adopted their proposals for all 
elections under his House of Lords Reconstitution Bill. 
To-day they have been accepted by the responsible Govern- 
ment of this country for the election of an Irish Senate. The 
decision in each case was due to the need of making provision 
for the representation of minorities. For similar reasons, the 
Governments of New Zealand and West Australia have during 
the past session submitted to their Parliaments Bills for the 
reform of the Upper House on an elective basis. Again, the 
method of election chosen is the single transferable vote. 
These are substantial advances, and, further, there is behind 
the movement in this country a Parliamentary Committee of 
more than seventy members. This Committee is steadily 
increasing, and its ambition is to secure the recognition of 
just principles of representation in those constitutional and 
electoral reforms to which Parliament, whichever Government 
is in power, must give its attention. 

Obviously both politicians and the public must make them- 
selves acquainted with Proportional Representation. Even 
those members of Parliament who profess complete ignorance 
must learn a little of what it means. For the purpose of 
instruction nothing is more effective than an election, and 
through the courtesy of the editor the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society is enabled to invite the readers of the 
Spectator to take part in the new demonstration which is 
being held this week. At the end of this article will be found 
a ballot paper containing the names of well-known candidates 
belonging to the Unionist, Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist 
parties. Every reader is invited to vote in accordance with the 
instructions at the foot of the paper, and to forward it, when 
voted upon, to Caxton Hall, where the votes will be counted. 

The present method of election lamentably fails to elicit the 
national will in respect of public questions. The elector is 
not given a reasonable choice in the selection of a repre- 
sentative, nor is he given a guarantee that, if he goes to the 
poll, his vote shall be of equal value with those of other 
electors in influencing the composition of the national 
assembly. Unionist Free Traders have oftentimes felt the 
benumbing effects of the present electoral system. Encouraged 
as citizens to form a considered judgment upon the political 
questions of the day, they find at the time of election no oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views. They are usually limited in 
their choice between a Free Trade Home Ruler or an advocate 
of Tariff Reform. Others find themselves in similar plight. A 
Liberal Suffragist in the constituency of East Fife must 
choose between a Unionist candidate on the one hand and the 
Prime Minister on the other. He must forgo either his views 
on the suffrage question or those on Free Trade. The House 
of Commons which emerges from such elections cannot claim 
to be representative. 

Nor does the present system guarantee equality in the 
value of votes. The minority in each constituency is ignored 
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and this is the case whether the minority is large or small. 
There cannot therefore be any certainty that the result of 
an election will faithfully reflect the views of those taking 
part. It will depend not upon the voting strength of parties, 
but upon the way in which their forces are distributed. Con- 
sider the varying fates of minorities in different parts of 
the country. ‘The Unionists in Ireland number 147,000; they 
obtain nineteen seats. The Unionists in Scotland number 
277,000; they obtain eleven seats. Why this difference ? In 
Treland the Unionists are concentrated, and in the North-East 
can transform themselves into local majorities, for each of 
which they win one representative. The far larger body of 
Scottish Unionists are scattered throughout Scotland. It is 
with difficulty that they poll a majority of votes in any con- 
stituency, and indeed it is only by accident that they obtain any 
representation. But this is not the only charge that can be 
made against the present system. Not only does it deprive 
minorities of representation, but, what is equally unfair and 
undesirable, it sometimes gives to them more than their share. 
One party may win a constituency by two thousand votes; its 
opponents may win the adjacent two constituencies by two 
hundred votes. What is the net result? The small party 
wins two seats out of three. Itis due to accidents of this 
kind that a minority of voters can return and, on more than 
one occasion has returned, a majority of the representa- 
tives. 

The proportional system guarantees equality in the value of 
votes and gives to electors a wide choice in the selection of 
their representatives. For this purpose it is necessary to 
divide the Kingdom up into large natural constituencies, each 
returning a number of representatives in proportion to its 
population, Thus, according to the Proportional Representa- 
tion Bill, introduced this session into the House of Commons, 
it is proposed that Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester 
shall be separate constituencies returning respectively eleven, 
ten, and nine members. In this newspaper election seven 
members are to be chosen. The elector can select from 
twelve candidates representing different shades of opinion. 
In a real election perhaps even more candidates would stand. 
Each elector has but one vote, which he marks by placing the 
figure “1” against the name of the candidate he most desires 
to see elected. A candidate will not require the support of a 
majority. If he secures the support of one-seventh of those 
voting, his election will be certain. 

In order to ensure accurate representation this single vote 
is made transferable, but transferable only to such candidates 
as the elector may name. The object is to prevent wastage of 
votes. When the elector enters the polling booth he does not 
know whether the man for whom he intends to vote will get 
more votes than he requires to ensure election or will obtain 
so few as to be hopelessly out of the running. The elector 
naturally does not want to throw away his vote, and he can 
ensure its effective use by indicating his second, his third and 
further choices on the ballot paper. These preferences serve 
as instructions to the Returning Officer, who carries out quite 
strictly the wishes of the elector. He will credit the vote to 
the candidate marked with the figure 1. It will remain the 
property of this candidate if he needs it for his own election. 
If he has more than enough votes, or if he has no chance of 
winning, the Returning Officer will carry the vote forward to 
the candidate whom the elector has marked his second choice. 
If the second choice cannot make use of it effectively the 
Returning Officer will transfer the vote to the third choice, 
and soon. A full explanation as to how the results of the 
election are obtained and how votes are transferred will appear 
in next week’s Spectator. The duty of to-day is to vote.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun H. HumpuHreys, 

Secretary, Proportional Representation Society. 

79 St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, S.W. 
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Battor Paper. 





YOU ARE REQUESTED TO VOTE. 

The object of this election is to illustrate the practical working 
of a system of proportional representation (the single transferable 
vote). 

The election is supposed to be held over a constituency which 
returns seven members of Parliament, and it is assumed that the 
following twelve candidates have been nominated, 





Order of 
Prefer- 
ence. 


| AMERY, L. S. 


Names of Candidates. 











| BARNES, Geo. N. 


The result of the Election will be published in the Press, 


BURT, The Rt. Hon. Thomas 





| CARSON, The Rt. Hon. Sir E. H. 


| CECIL, Lord Robert 


| CHAMBERLAIN, The Rt. Hon, J. Austen 


| GEORGE, The Rt. Hon. D, Lloyd 


| GREY, The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 





| LAW, The Rt. Hon. A. Bonar 
| MOND, Sir Alfred 





in the Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W. 


| REDMOND, John 


The Votes will be counted on Tuesday, December 3rd, 


| SNOWDEN, Philip 








INSTRUCTIONS TO VOTERS. 

Place the figure 1 opposite the candidate you like best. 

You are also invited to place— 

The figure 2 opposite the name of your second choice. 

The figure 3 opposite the name of your third choice, and so on, 
numbering as many candidates as you please in the order of your 
preference. 

Nore.—The paper will be valid if only the figure 1 is marked, but voters are 
advised to number in the order of their preference the names of all candidates 
whom they would desire to see e.ected. ‘Ihe paper will be spoiled if the figure 
1 is placed opposite the name of more than one candidate. 

This ballot paper should be filled in and posted as early as 
possible and not later than Monday morning, December 2nd, 1912, 
in oper. envelope (halfpenny rate) to 

The Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 











LORD ROBERTS'S WARNING. 
(To rue Epiror or tur “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—The warning solemnly given to the nation by the great 
Field-Marshal is surely a very serious and impressive thing. 
No one can say and no one attempts to argue that our present 
defensive arrangements are sufficient either to avert war or 
to ensure victory. There are differences of opinion amongst 
us, but they are differences of detail, not of principle, and 
we all in our hearts agree with Lord Roberts that we 
are not as strong as we might be and as we ought to be. 
Nevertheless the ship of State drifts on like the ill-fated 
‘ Titanic,’ and custom, routine, and preoccupation with things 
of secondary importance prevent adequate precautions being 
taken. The real cause of this inaction, of course, is the 
paralysis caused by the two political parties, which, balancing 
each other, prevent all progress. In these circumstances I 
venture to appeal, through the medium of your influential 
columns, to the leaders on both sides, and to all men of 
patriotism and common sense in both political parties to 
unite for the common safety and combine to pass by consent 
an Act for the military training of British youth. It is 
surely nothing less than a scandal that a great nation should 
deliberately stultify itself in the all-important matter of 
defence because it happens to take a keen interest in its own 
domestic polities. If the Bill for the Suppression of the 
White Slave Traffic was passed by the consent of both 
political parties, why should not an Act for military training 
be passed in the same way ?—I am, Sir, &., 
Highlands, Emsworth. C. Poyntz SANDERSON. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 

(To tax Epiror or tus “ Srectator.”) 
Sir,—It is most satisfactory to learn that others of your 
correspondents are advocating a uniform for the National 
Reserve in time of peace. As long ago as July 5th of last 
vear Colonel Seely, in answer to a question put to him in the 
House of Commons by Sir R. Pole-Carew, said that it had 
been decided not to provide uniforms, and apparently, not- 
withstanding a recent admission of there being an ample 
supply in stock, this discouraging pronouncement still bars 
the way. However, if the Members of Parliament and other 
influential persons who are interested in averting the collupse 
of the movement will only display some Bulgarian tenacity of 
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purpose and press the point home, it will not be long before 
we are conceded a privilege which no other Power would 
think of denying its soldiers. Let anyone ask himself how 
many Territorials would come forward in future if uniforms 
were only issued to them upon mobilization, and a mere 
buttonhole badge such as we wear, and which is indis- 
tinguishable a few feet distant, were substituted until 
then, and he will see at once whether a uniform in time 
of peace is a necessity or merely a luxury. In the event of 
invasion, which is more than likely to fall upon us like a bolt 
from the blue just when we least expect it, the County Asso- 
ciations would be so overwhelmed with work trying to fit out 
the Territorials that the National Reserve would be left to 
shift for itself. One has only to consider how much valuable 
time would be lost whilst uniforms, the issue of which had 
been delayed until the very last moment, are being altered to 
fit the members, and to imagine, for instance, the case of 
5,000 Surrey Reservists being mobilized at Guildford, and 
their war-kit being blocked at some point en route from the 
Pimlico clothing store—a very possible contingency—to 
realize how essential it is that all those members under fifty- 
five years of age, who are willing to enter into an engagement 
to come up for service in the event of national emergency, 
should be provided with uniforms without further delay. 
No soldier can possibly shoot straight or march efficiently 
unless he and his clothes are on easy terms with eacb other. 
The fact should not be overlooked that many Reservists 
possess only one good suit of clothes, which, not unnaturally, 
they like to wear on parade so as to appear to the best 
advantage, and it is not reasonable to expect them to risk 
having this spoilt by attending parades in bad or threatening 
weather. I believe I am correct in saying that statistics show 
that in London the number of wet days in the year exceeds 
the number of fine ones. The lack of uniform may account 
for the limited number of qualified ex-Regular officers who 
so far have enrolled in the National Reserve, and those who 
hang back doubtless share the prevailing feeling, which daily 
is growing in intensity, that this is strong evidence that we 
are not regarded seriously by the authorities. 

As the bandolier and waistbelt equipment which the 
Weybridge Company adopted eight months ago has con- 
tributed so much to the appearance of the members upon 
parade, we have now gone a step further, and, after some 
experiment, evolved a head-dress which should prove both 
useful and ornamental. This follows the lines of the 
familiar golf cap, and is made of regulation khaki cloth, 
turned up at the back with Lincoln green cloth shaped in a 
distinctive way, and has a large cloth-covered button to match 
on top. Iam glad to be able to report that, at the end of the 
first year of its existence, the Weybridge Company finds itself 
in a most flourishing condition. It now musters 214 members 
of all ranks, which number is more than 40 per cent. above its 
full strength of 150; 70 parades have been held, and over 
12,500 rounds of miniature ammunition have been fired, out of 
which some 4,500 rounds have been issued free at defiuite 
intervals to encourage regular practice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuHarRLes WALKER Homes, 


Captain Surrey National Reserve ; 
Commandant Weybridge Company. 


Arlington, Oatlands Park, Weybridge. 


[ We agree entirely with Captain Holmes as to the import- 
ance of uniform. We will add two other arguments to his. 
(1) The grant of a uniform is the best recruiting agency. 
(2) The acceptance and wearing of uniform will prove the 
most potent of obligations. After a man bas taken the uniform 
there need be no fear of bis failing to fulfil the obligation to 
come forward within Great Britain in case of great national 
peril. If the Government would give the Associations 5s. per 
annum per man in addition to the present shilling it would be 
quite possible for them to provide the men with a khaki 
uniform. Such a uniform need not cost more than £1 and 
would last six years. This gives plenty of margin for 
financing the scheme, i#.e., providing interest, creating a 
sinking fund, &c. The cost for 24,000 men would only be 
£6,000 a year. In a civil department of State they think 
nothing of an addition of that kind to the national expendi- 
ture. Yet if spent as we suggest on the National Reserve 


the effect on Home Defence would be tremendous.—Ep. 
Spectator.} 





THE DORSET NATIONAL RESERVE. 
[To tue Eprror oF tus “Srectaror,”’} 
S1r,—You will be interested to know that on October Ist 
the number of National Reservists in this county was two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-two, or one in every eighty- 
two of the population of two hundred and twenty thousand. 
More than 50 per cent. are ex-Regulars, and 56 per cent. are 
under forty-five. The large majority of the remainder, being 
countrymen and therefore lasting better than townsmen, are 
fit to do much useful work. Since October Ist I have added 
about a hundred and fifty names to the roll. With renewed 
thanks and warm admiration for all you are doing in regard 
to the National Reserve,—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. Le M. Grerron, 


Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Commandant Dorset National Reserve, 





NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
[To tue Eprror or tus “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—Mr. John Mackay’s letter, which appeared in your issue 
of November 9th, is an excellent example of the lack of reason- 
ing power and logical inference that so many people exhibit 
when they rush into print over this much-debated question of 
the adequacy of our Army forces. We are not a military 
Power so far as our home defences are concerned, and we have 
no need to be, but primarily a naval Power, for if our naval 
forces were to be defeated it would not matter one iota how 
strong our military organization was; it would be sufficient 
for the victorious enemy to starve us into submission. Our 
efforts to “keep our adversary at bay” would be futile 
because unnecessary. “Assume our naval success.” It 
would be sufficient for us to shatter the navy of the enemy; 
we would not wish to carry our Army forces into the Con- 
tinent, presumably “to follow up our victory” and embroil 
ourselves and other Powers as an inevitable consequence in a 
Continental conflagration. ‘“ Assume our naval defeat.” My 
answer has already been given. No matter how strong our 
Army might be, there will always be those who will be disposed 
to call in question its adequacy to meet any hypothetical 
situation that might arise, but surely those responsible for our 
Army organization, whether Liberal or Conservative, cannot 
be regarded as bereft of all necessary judgment in a matter 
which is their daily and hourly concern; and to liken them to 
the sluggard and suggest that our “national maxim” is 
characteristic of this unenviable creature is to take a lament- 
able view of our national situation, and one that is by no means 
supported by either clear thinking or logic.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. M. Macereacor. 





THE LESSON OF BOLTON. 

(To raz Eprtor or tur “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, in their recent 
speeches delivered at the Albert Hall, definitely repudiated 
Mr. Balfour’s pledge to the electorate that Tariff Reform 
should be made the subject of a Referendum before finding 
a place on the Statute Book. The result of the Bolton 
by-election on Saturday last may be taken as indicative of the 
view which Lancashire, at any rate, takes of the most recent 
pronouncement of the Unionist leaders. The Liberal majority 
is but another declaration on the part of Lancashire of its 
continued adherence to the Free Trade policy. It is surely 
time for responsible Unionists to realize that, so long as 
Tariff Reform constitutes the principal item of their pro- 
gramme, they can never hope to rescue the north of England 
from Radicalism. 

Of course no reasonable and informed observer will contend 
that the advocacy of Tariff Reform was the sole reason for 
the ill-suecess of the Conservative candidate in Bolton. There 
were many other contributing causes. In the first place the 
election was fought on an old register. Had the new register 
been in force it would certainly have meant three or four 
hundred additional votes for the cause of Unionism. Another 
disadvantage was to be found in the personality of the Con- 
servative candidate. It must be apparent by now that 
working-class candidates on the Conservative side are not 
calculated to secure suecess in industrial constituencies. In 
the particular case of Bolton the Unionist nominee did not 
commend himself to a large number of his own party, and he 
was, moreover, practically the choice of the eleventh hour. 
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Though the late Mr. George Harwood had held the seat for 
seventeen years his sudden death found the Conservative 
Party in the borough with few preparations made for a 
contest and but ill-prepared to fight. These and other con- 
siderations all militated against a Conservative success. 

But it is impossible to ignore the conclusion that the 
Conservative candidate owed his defeat principally to his 
advocacy of the unacceptable Tariff Reform policy, and that 
the revocation by the Unionist leaders of Mr. Balfour's pledge 
was the greatest contributing cause to the election result. 
The trath may be discovered from an examination of recent 
by-elections which have led to Conservative victories in 
Lancashire. The success of Mr. Bartley-Denniss in Oldham 
was due to the unpopularity of the Insurance Act in 
a prosperous town, where the cotton operatives, by reason 
of the fact that they are largely shareholders in the mills 
wherein they work, occupy the position of both employers 
and employed. South Manchester was won by Mr. Glazebrook 
on the issues of Home Rule, Disestablishment, and the Insur- 
ance Act alone. Sir John Randles captured North-West 
Manchester with the election cry “We are tired of the 
Government” and by fighting on the issues of Home Rule, 
Disestablishment, and the extravagance of the Government's 
record. Inall these cases Tariff Reform was kept carefully 
out of the issue or was relegated to the prospect of a future 
Peferendum. In the case of Bolton the Conservatives, by 
fighting principally on the fiscal issue, allowed the delin- 
quencies of the Government to fade from the minds of all 
who were interested in preserving the present Free Trade 
system, on which they believed their livelihood to depend. 
The Unionist leaders have done their best to secure Radical 
successes in the cotton area by claiming a popular mandate 
for Tariff Reform, which Lancashire at least has never given. 
Possibly the loss of Bolton may still be regarded as a matter 
for congratulation rather than for despondency if it helps to 
open the eyes of the Unionist leaders and to direct their steps 
in the right way.—I am, Sir, &c., ; oe eS 





(To rae Eprron oy tus “Seecrator.”] 
Srr,—You see what Bolton has done, and I venture to say 
that at the General Election Lancashire will follow suit. 
Protection, you may make up your mind, the County Palatine 
will not have. Free Traders here are now put in good heart 
and will lose no time in telling the people in definite terms 
that if Unionists are returned to power bread will be taxed 
and consequently dearer. From an election point of view could 
there be a better cry? There is now a straightforward issue, 
and other matters will not be allowed to overcloud it. Your 
discussion last Saturday of the matter of the Referendum 
and decision is disturbing, for we all remember with gratitude 
the powerful support of the Spectator to Free Trade when 
Mr. Chamberlain shot his bolt of Tariff Reform. All I have 
got to say is that this new move of the Unionist leaders 
means a continuance of wilderness life to the Conservative 
Party.—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM TATTERSALL. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 


{To tHe Eprros or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Will you allow an old-fashioned Conservative to express 
his entire concurrence with the admirable letter from Mr. 
Oliver which appeared in your issue of the 23rd November ? 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law, by going over to the 
more revolutionary and fanatical Tariff Reformers, have 
finally abandoned the Conservative Party, which is now as 
disorganized as the Turkish army. Tho question for Con- 
servatives—that is for the people who adhere to the old 
national creed—is whether they can find a Tchatalja line of 
entrenchments behind which they can rally in defence of the 
faith of their fathers. You, Sir, recommend Conservative 
Free Traders to do evil that good may come of it, that is, to 
abandon their individualistic and anti-revolutionary principles 
in favour of a system of State control of commerce—a 
system of sordid corruption by competing trusts; a system 
which, at its best, would offer to the finishing industries the 
choice of paying blackmail to the semi-manufacturing 
industries or of organizing themselves into gigantic 
corporations which would control the whole system of 
production and manufacture, from the iron or coal 
mine to the sewing-machine or the steel pen. That way 
Socialism lies. For the trust is collectivism in the 





egg. Is this our only choice? I hope not. Surely it is 
possible for Conservatives to say that they stand on the 
platform of political morality and will have nothing to do 
with predatory policies, whether they emanate from Wales or 
Birmingham. In any case I am sure that neither the Union, 
nor Ulster, nor the Church, nor the rights of property, nor 
individual liberty will be helped by our endorsement of a 
policy of State encroachment and State usurpation. We save 
pothing by abandoning our entrenchments and admitting 
the allied forces of Socialism and Protection within our last 
line of defence.—I am, Sir, &c., GRAHAM BOwEeER. 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. 

[ We, of course, agree absolutely on the merits. But Sir 
Graham Bower forgets the Union, the intended outrage on 
Ulster, and the condition of civil war which must result. If 
we were the leaders of the Unionist Party we should have 
made a very different and, we are sure, a much wiser choice. 
But we are not its leaders, and they have decided, as we think 
wrongly, not to have a Referendum on the Food Taxes. That 
is a great evil, but it is, in our opinion, childish to bring about a 
much greater evil, 7.e., Home Rule and the retention in power of 
the present Government, because we are angry with Mr. Bonar 
Law and Lord Lansdowne. Voting for them gives us, at any 
rate, achance of saving the Union. Voting for the Liberals 
would make its destruction certain. Till the greater evilis better 
than the lesser, we shall stand to the policy of choosing the 
lesser. If we are told that we are doing evil that good may 
come, we can only reply that so is the Unionist Free 
Trader who supports the Home Rule he hates in order 
to secure Free Trade. Remember, too, that Protection is 
still a stage behind Home Rule. It may be that it will 
never get itself formulated even though the Unionists win.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


(To tus Epiror or tue “Srectator.”’] 

S1r,—One London newspaper, at least, states that the deter- 
mination of the Government to press on the Welsh Church 
Bill is due to the result of the Bolton election. If the members 
of the Government and their supporters really think that the 
majority of the electorate in Bolton are satisfied with the 
Welsh and Home Rule Bills and the Insurance Act they are 
wofully at sea. By common consent in Bolton to-day, on both 
sides in politics, a placard issued the day before the election 
was the cause of a very large section of the trade-union vote 
(over three thousand strong) being given for the Liberal 
candidate and so deciding the contest. Secondly, whatever 
may be said for or against Tariff Reform, the day has not 
arrived when its fervent advocacy will influence favourably 
for the Unionists the electorate in any constituency such as 
Bolton. 

In spite of all, let us remember that Bolton Unionists have 
brought down a Radical majority of well over 4,000 at the 
beginning of the year 1910 to 1,176, or, again, nearly 500 less 
than obtained at the last General Election.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Z. 





FAIR PLAY. 
[To tae Epriror or tue “Srectator.” | 
Srr,—It is with somewhat of a feeling of dismay that I have 
read the articles in the Spectator upon the Marconi contract. 
One had come to depend upon this paper at least as being 
“on the side of the angels,” and here we have scoffing refer- 
ences to “some ideal . . . conception of what is fair.” I think 
it must strike many readers with surprise that the Spectator 
should stand up virulently in favour of sharp dealing, and 
wish the English nation to deprive a great inventor of a large 
part of the advantage of his genius “ because we have bim in 
our power.” In all my thirty and odd years of constant 
reading of your journal I have never come across such doubt- 
ful ethics as have been set forth in this controversy, and it 
is with sorrow that I have to emerge from my obscurity to 
utter this protest.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Constant READER AND ADMIRER. 

[Is it possible that our correspondent bas read the accounts 
of the evidence given before the Marconi Committee ? We 
have never suggested that inventors should be robbed. We 
have not even said that the Marconi Contract was certainly 
a bad one from the public point of view. What we did do was 
to insist on the general proposition that public servants, in 
making bargains with commercial companies, should act as 
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the law compels trustees to act, i.e. not be generous and 
munificent with other people’s money, but act on strict 
business lines. And for this we are aceused of favouring 
sharp dealing !—Ep. Spectator.] 





PORTUGUESE SLAVE-TRADING. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “Srecraror.”} 
S1r,—In your issue of last week with reference to slave- 
trading and slave-owning in Portuguese West Africa you 
say, “The appeal to facts we welcome, for all the facts of 
slavery, including slave-trading and slave-raiding, are in 
existence in the Portuguese West African colonies. The 
only omission is the calling of things by their true names by 
the Portuguese authorities.” Will you permit me to point 
out there is now no longer any doubt in the minds of official 
Portuguese upon this subject? On October 29th of last year 
Sir Arthur Hardinge protested to the Portuguese Foreign 
Minister that the Brussels General Act contemplated severer 
penalties than a prohibition of a return to the colonies for 
Europeans “engaging in the slave trade.” Senhor Vascon- 
cellos did not then raise any quibble about “ contract labour,” 
because he knew it was useless to attempt to bluff Sir Arthur 
Hardinge, who knows better than most men the vital differ- 
ence between genuine contract labour and slave-owning. But 
there is stronger evidence still of the fact that slave-trading is 
now acknowledged by the Portuguese Government, for on 
page 59 of the recent White Book (Cd 6322) Senhor Vascon- 
cellos admits that Europeans had been found “ guilty of acts 
of slave traffic.” As the Portuguese are at last driven to 
admit the charges we have made for so many yeurs, surely 
the least Great Britain can do is to demand the liberation of 
the slaves wherever they may be found in the Portuguese 
colonies.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun H, Harris. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, 8.W. 





AGRICULTURE AND POLITICS IN IRELAND. 
[To rue Eprror or True “Srecrator.”’) 

Srr,—In a leading artiele in your last issue, upon Agriculture 
and Polities in Ireland, you deal with the controversy pro- 
voked by the continued withholding from Ireland under 
political pressure of the grant recommended by the Develop- 
ment Commissioners, and already paid in England and 
Scotland, towards aiding in this work the three Agricultural 
Organization Societies of the United Kingdom. Whilst 
expressing my personal gratification with your general 
conclusion that the grant should also be conceded to Ireland, 
you will, I trust, permit me to dissent from your main reasons 
for favouring the concession. You hold that the case for the 
Irish Society is to be judged less on its merits than on its 
right to profit by certain provisions of the Development Fund 
and Road Improvement Act, with which, on principle, you 
disagree ; and, furthermore, I desire to correct the impression 
eonveyed by your statement that the Irish traders “are all 
taxpayers, and may. very fairly complain that it is unjust that 
part of their money should be used to subsidize their rivals.” 

The Agricultural Co-operators of Ireland, for whom I speak 
with some authority, will be surprised to find so warm a friend 
as the Spectator assuming that, notwithstanding their vaunted 
belief in the theories of self-reliance, they have joined in the 
demoralizing scramble “for public money distributed in the 
way of largesse”; nor will the leaders of the movement having 
for its threefold object the reconstruction of rural Ireland on 
the lines of “‘ better farming, better living, and better business ” 
feel other than surprise at being classed with those who “are 
so fond of talking vaguely about assisting agriculture . . 
with the resources of the State.” May I say that, so far as I 
am aware, Irish agricultural reformers have indulged in no 
such vague talk; on the contrary, by talk just the opposite of 
that they have, for three-and-twenty years of unremitting toil, 
successfully commended their principle of agricultural 
development to many thousands of their fellow countrymen? 
Upon the educational work necessary to spread these prin- 
ciples among the Irish farming community over £100,000 
voluntarily contributed has been expended; whilst the sum 
derived from public sources and similarly expended has been 
less than one-third of that sum. To this work, and this expen- 
diture upon it, we owe, first, the beginnings of a rural 
economy in Ireland of no small moment to the British tax- 








payers ; secondly, the beginning of a like revolution in England, 
Wales, and Scotland; and, thirdly, the recognition by the 
present Government that these voluntary efforts are of suffi- 
cient importance to the national wellbeing to justify the 
expenditure of public funds on “the organization of ¢o- 
operation” as a means of “ aiding and assisting agriculture.” 

The passage I have quoted from your leading article assumes 
or implies that the assisting subsidy is given, or may be given, 
not to the propagandist associations only, but to the trading 
bodies created by them. May I say by way of replying to this 
assumption that in course of my address given last week in 
Dublin to the annual meeting of Delegates from the Agri- 
cultural Co-operative Societies in Ireland, the following words 
gained the cordial approval of those present ?— 

“Our opponents represent us as seeking for Irish farmers an 
unfair advantage, by the aid of public money, over individuals and 
companies doing the same business. You know, but the public 
does not know, that not one penny of the Society’s money has ever 
been spent, or ever could be spent, either in doing business for 
profit, or, after the manner of the American Trust, at a loss, in 
order to eliminate trade competitors, All that we do is to teach 
groups of farmers how, by intelligent combination, they may do 
their business more efficiently and economically ; and even this 
purely edueational work has always been, and I trust always will 
be, financed mainly out of funds voluntarily contributed.” 

I trust, Sir, you will accept this statement as being true not 
only of the agricultural co-operation in Ireland, but also of 
the sister movements in England, Wales, and Scotland. 
There are no workers in the United Kingdom who more 
genuinely share your repugnance to undue demands upon 
State assistance within the province of voluntary effort than 
do the three vigorous and growing associations which seek to 
co-operate with the Development Commissioners and with the 
Agricultural Departments in the great and necessary work of 
bringing people back to the land and establishing those 
already settled there. 

This task involves increasing the yield while decreasing 
the cost of farming operations, the supply of fresh working 
capital in response to the security created by mutual eredit, 
the cheapening of distribution by co-operative marketing, 
and, lastly, the utilization for higher social purposes of the 
business organization upon which, we have learned, the entire 
scheme depends for its success. 

To those actively engaged in this work—especially to 
anyone who, like myself, has had practical experience of its 
governmental as well as of the voluntary side—there is no 
apparent reason why “the organization of co-operation ” in 
rural communities should not be assisted out of public funds, 
for exactly the same reasons which justify aid to commercial 
courses in technical schools, where traders are taught how to 
organize their business. To elaborate the analogy would take 
too much of your space. I will only mention that the 
approximation is nearest when in the urban technical schools 
people are taught the mysteries of combination under the 
Joint Stock Acts, and in rural communities the principles 
and working details of agricultural co-operation are taught 
under the Industrial and Provident Societies and Friendly 
Societies Acts. I may add that all experience shows that the 
latter type of education cannot be given effectively otherwise 
than through a voluntary association. 

I apologise for such a trespass upon your space; but it 
would be deplorable that you and your readers should be left 
under the misunderstanding which has temporarily deprived 
the pioneers of the new scheme of rural progress, now accepted 
throughout the English-speaking world, of the very moderate 
assistance to which its work and sacrifice for nearly a quarter 
of a century surely entitle it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Plunkett House, Dublin. Horace PLUNKETT. 

[We are delighted to gather from Sir Horace Plunkett's 
letter that the Irish Co-operators show so excellent a spirit 
and recognize the advantages of independence and the dangers 
of State help. We admit that accepting help for education 
is quite different from accepting it for trading purposes. We 
regret if we have in any way misrepresented the attitude of Sir 
Horace Plunkett’s society. At the same time we must repeat 
our disbelief in the doctrine on which the Development Grant 
is based.—Ep. Spectator. } 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE TURKS. 


{To tHe Epitorn oF THs “Sprecrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am told—I do not know with what justification—that 
the Labour Party are dead opposed to the Turks, and will nof 
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tolerate even the association of anyone connected with them 
with the work of charity to relieve the destitute and starving 
of this afflicted nation. Anyhow, I venture to appeal to those 
who welcomed this slaughter and suffering as ushering in 
the millennium in Eastern Europe, at least to raise their 
voice against the cruelty and barbarism of the policy which 
seeks “ to extend the area of freedom and good government,” 
to use the words of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in those 
regions by the extermination or expulsion of their inhabitants, 
whose only sin is that they profess a different faith from the 
invaders. If Liberal England can tolerate this medieval 
method of introducing “ good government” in the provinces 
forcibly acquired from Turkey, then I can only say, God 
help the Christian nations who require to create a bond of 
amity between their fellow-subjects of different races and 
creeds ![—I am, Sir, &c., AMEER ALI. 

2 Cadogan Place, S.W. 

[We cannot believe that any body of Englishmen desires the 
extermination of the Turk, or even his expulsion from Europe 
as an individual. What we and many Englishmen desire is a 
very different thing—the putting an end to the government 
of Christian European provinces by the Turks. For such a 
task they have proved themselves utterly unfitted—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





BRAZIL AND COMPENSATION FOR GERMANY. 
(To tux Epiros or tux “ Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Ormsby-Gore has perhaps been sufficiently refuted, 
but there is one objection to his ingenuous proposal which 
Iam surprised that none of your correspondents has made. 
It-is that the great majority of Germans in Brazil have no 
more connexion with the German Empire than the French 
Canadians have with the French Parliamentary Republic of 
to-day. “ Of the 300,000 German-speaking people in Southern 
Brazil” (I am quoting a United States Consular Report 
of 1899, “U.S. Consular Reports,” vol. Ixi.), “not two 
hundred are citizens of the German Empire.” “Germans” 
in former days migrated into Brazil from 1818 onwards; 
but some of them came from German Switzerland, 
some from the Baltic provinces of Russia, some from 
Schleswig during the Danish supremacy in that province in 
the ‘fifties of the last century; some were even, I believe, 
Prussian Poles, whose racial feeling Prussia was not then 
taking special pains to arouse ; and there were also Austrians, 
Austrian Poles, Swedes, Flemings from Belgium, Norwegians, 
and Dutch. The descendants of all these people now con- 
stitute the “Germans” of Brazil. Moreover, most of the 
immigrants from Germany proper left it before the establish- 
ment of the German Empire, and such evidence as I have 
been able to see indicates that, though Pan-German emissaries 
have occasionally visited the country, and German schools 
have been established and promising boys have been offered 
scholarships tenable in Germany, the Pan-German sentiment 
is still dormant in the native-born Germans of Brazil. I 
forbear to ask how Germany could “take” an empire several 
thousand miles off, or what effect the capture, say, of Rio 
Janeiro would have on Par&é or Mandios. But we have had 
some little trouble even in keeping South Africa, in spite of 
the large loyal population in Cape Colony and Natal.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. S. Mann, 

Hazeldene, Bromley, Kent. 

{We must close this correspondence. In doing so, however, 
we may point out that the suggestion made by Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore was in no way endorsed by us. On the contrary, we 
trust that the United States will be able to maintain the 
Monroe Doctrine. Whether we could or ought as a nation 
to support that doctrine by physical force is another matter. 
Would the Americans be prepared to approve officially and 
help to support a doctrine which we hold as even more 
essential to our national existence than they hold the Monroe 
Doctrine to be to theirs—the doctrine that we must keep the 
command of the sea or perish? A deal on the basis of the 
reciprocal endorsement of our national doctrines would be 
excellent business, but a one-sided guarantee is hardly possible 
in these days of danger and anxiety.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe “Srectraror.”) 
Sir,—The judgment in the case of Vacher and Son v. The 
London Society of Compositors, deciding that no action for 





libel against a Trade Union can be entertained by any court, 
has served a very useful purpose by removing any doubt as to 
the extent of the immunities conferred upon trade unions by 
the Trade Disputes Act, 1906. By the Trade Union (No. 2) 
Bill which is now before Parliament the Government is 
deliberately extending the powers of the unions so that they 
may enter into trade and compete against others by wrongful 
means, and yet carry the absolute immunities of the Trade 
Disputes Act; or they may run newspapers and libel and 
slander all who cross their path, and yet leave their victims 
without redress. How powerful this weapon will be in con- 
tested elections, or trade disputes, is easy to imagine. The 
judgment will be welcomed by all who had previously 
recognized the need for an alteration in the law. The first 
step towards a cure is to rightly diagnose the disease, and now 
that this has been so ably done by the law lords the poli- 
ticians cannot long be allowed to shirk their duty. The 
danger is that in finding a remedy there may be some inclina- 
tion to go too far, and so create an injustice on the other 
side. 

I would therefore call the attention of your readers to a 
Bill which has been prepared by the Committee of the British 
Constitution Association (copies of which can be obtained 
from their office, 11 Tothill Street, 8.W.) and which has been 
introduced into Parliament by Lord Robert Cecil. This Bill 
relieves the union funds from liability for unauthorized acts 
of their members and others only when such acts are 
effectively repudiated by the managing committee. Again, 
while allowing the unions all reasonable latitude for carrying 
out their objects in accordance with their rules, it prevents 
them from using their great power for the purpose of injuring 
others. So well does it attain to the happy medium that it 
has almost, if not entirely, disarmed criticism. The Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress attempted 
an attack upon it, but were quickly silenced.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. V. Osporne. 

11 Tothill Street, 8.W. 





THE WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC BILL. 
{To tne Epiror or tue “ Srectaror.”’] 

Srr,—While not for a moment defending the tone of Mr. 
Norman’s remarks about the bishops, I think your editorial 
comment on his letter begs a large and very live question. 
Everyone knows that, within limits, combinations do affect, 
and have affected, rates of wages; moreover, the Trades 
Boards are now affecting and have affected the rates of wages 
in some sweated industries by carefully levelling up rates paid 
by bad employers to those paid by good ones; in doing so 
they have not decreased employment nor caused any set-back 
in the affected industries. It seems to me that you make the 
assumption that all wages paid are always as high as the 
several industries can bear. That being your attitude, it is 
not clear how you can agree with any of the legislation which 
has compelled employers, often at very great cost, to improve 
factory conditions. Insufficient wages militate just as much 
against the well-being of the workers as do bad conditions of 
work. It is one thing to say that interference must be careful 
and discriminating, and quite another to say there must be no 
interference.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. B. 





MICHEL ANGELO. 
(To rue Eprron or tae “ Srecrator."’) 
S1r,—I do not think that your critic has quite understood 
Michel Angelo’s indignation with the bad writing of his 
nephew. That great man, like all the great artists—Raphacl, 
Titian, Rubens, Vandyck, Velasquez, and Canova are examples 
that occur to my mind—who have shown a fine sense of form, 
wrote a singularly beautiful script (even in extreme old age), 
as anyone can sce at a glance in the noble specimen on view at 
the British Museum. ‘This letter, quite equal to any medieval 
manuscript in its splendid harmony of aspect, can only have 
been written slowly and deliberately : it would be impossible 
for a man in a hurry, even the Buonarroti himself, to write 
like that! I think that what was in Michel Angelo’s mind 
was something like this: “Here am I, an old man courted by 
Popes and Kings, writing letters to a boy like you, as beauti- 
fully formed as it is in my power to do it, and yet you have 
not the patience and the courtesy to write me a letter that is 
even legible!” That-is what his phrase “little love here!” 
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obviously means. Charles Blanc’s remarks on Michel Angelo’s 
writing seem to me worth quoting :— 

“Enfin le génie graphique de Michel-Ange se reconnait jusque 
dans son écriture, dont quelqucs lignes ou quelques mots se 
rencontrent souvent a cété de ses figures sur la marge du papier. 
Soit qu’il écrive les premiers vers d’un sonnet, soit qu’il aligne 
des chiffres pour en faire l’addition, il donne 4 ses chiffres et & 
ses lettres un air de résolution et de fierté tout & fait semblable 
& celui de son exécution comme sculpteur, de son invention 
comme peintre. Tous ses caractéres ont une élégance mile . . . 
et l’ensemble a quelque chose de volontaire et d’impérieux qui 
saisit, au point qu’au premier coup d’ceil jeté sur une page écrite 
par Michel-Ange, on donnerait pleinement raison & ceux qui 
veulent deviner la physionomie morale d’une personne d’aprés la 
physionomie de son écriture.” 


In Fulcher’s “ Life of Gainsborough,” p. 137, we read that 
“the sight of a letter written by an elegant penman pleased 
Gainsborough beyond expression. . .. Constable was a great 
admirer of good penmanship; it was the only thing he was 
said to have excelled in at school.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

HAMILTON MINCHIN. 





INVECTIVE. 
(To raz Epiror or tue “Sprecrator.’’} 
S1r,—Mr. Tollemache’s quotation of Lord Macaulay’s invective 
against Swift in the Spectator of November 16th reminds me 
ef another invective by the same master of vituperative 
rhetoric—that against Barére :— 


“ Renegade, traitor, slave, coward, liar, slanderer, murderer, 
back-biter, police spy—the one small service which he could 
render to England was to hate her, and such as he was may all 
who hate her be !”—“ Miscellaneous Writings,” vol. ii., p. 204. 


And lower down, referring to Barére’s religious treatises, we 
read :— 


“This makes the character complete. Whatsoever things are 
false, whatsoever things are dishonest, whatsoever things are 
unjust, whatsoever things are impure, whatsoever things are hate- 
ful, whatsoever things are of evil report, if there be any vice, 
and if there be any infamy, all these things we knew were 
blended in Barére. But one thing was still wanting. . .. When 
to such an assemblage of qualities a high profession of piety is 
added, the effect becomes overpowering. We sink under the 
contemplation of such exquisite and manifold perfection; and 
feel, with deep humility, how presumptuous it was in us to think 
of composing the legend of this beatified athlete of the faith, 
St. Bertrand of the Carmagnoles.”—JIbidem, pp. 204, 205. 


—I am, Sir, &e., E. 8. Ropertson. 





ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL HORSE-RIDING. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—May I appeal to Englishmen who send their children 
abroad to give them the opportunity of learning horsemanship 
after the Continental method, and may I also suggest that 
older persons should take the same opportunity, when on the 
Continent, of improving their style by taking lessons in some 
school? I have studied the art of riding both at home and 
abroad, and have come, with regret, to the conclusion that we 
have much to learn. The trouble lies in ous wrong method 
of teaching. An English boy is put on a horse young enough, 
but the only thing he is taught thoroughly is to sit tight ; 
his teacher, too often some groom, sums up everything else to be 
learnt of this enthralling and useful art in some such words as 
“ Leave the horse alone, don’t irritate him; hands easy.” The 
result can be seen any day in the Park: asloppy style, hands easy 
degenerating into flapping reins gathered up too clumsily in 
an emergency, the horse going his own gait, just as an undrilled 
man will go his, not to the edification of the beholders of 
either. But it is not only in the Park that the results of bad 
teaching, or rather of no teaching, can be seen. Inthe hunting 
field, the “leave him alone” method often means horses 
unnecessarily tired and blown, and it results in falls that 
might be avoided if only the animal were properly gathered 
together before and after jumping. In justice, I must add, our 
seats are good and the rider and mount usually fall together. 

A young Frenchman or German is taught very differently. 
To have good hands, to manage and keep the horse together 
thoroughly and all the time, to make him show himself to the 
best advantage, these are considered the essentials, and it is 
appreciated that here the true art and difficulty lies. The 
pupils spend hours in the school changing from a walk toa 
trot, learning to canter first with the left leg and then with 
the right. They are taught to hold the horse’s head in the 
most comfortable and seemly position, to turn him with 
their legs and use their legs to make him a joy to the 





beholders. Weare told at home that these are circus tricks, 
I cannot agree. Just as a man cultivates style in games, 
manner, or dress, in order to please his fellow creatures, so, 
when he shows himself at the meet or rides in the Park, 
should he endeavour to give them the same pleasure. 
We are also told that that sort of thing may do very 
well at Olympia, but it is useless and harmful in the hunting 
field. My contention is that if it is correct at Olympia and 
in the Park we must learn it, for we must not be beaten in 
any form of equitation. But I also contend most emphatic- 
ally that the knowledge gained in Continental schools is of 
infinite use across country. There is here in Geneva a small 
drag hunt. The points they make are long, although the 
country is very easy ; still I have watched with admiration the 
elever and adroit manipulation at difficult places, the steady 
jumping, the lack of rushing, and the comparative freshness 
of the horses after a long gallop. 

May I again say that I do hope Englishmen will take every 
opportunity when staying on the Continent to learn, even if 
they consider they ride well already. I feel sure that, once 
they have seen, sufficient support will soon be forthcoming for 
several Continental riding schools in England.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Wellington Club. E. G. Byne. 

[We agree with our correspondent that Englishmen should 
study much more closely than they generally do, not only the 
management of the horse, but of their own bodies, legs, and 
arms when in the saddle. We agree, too, that these things 
“are easiest learned and quickest taught” in the great riding 
schools of the Continent, and that we should be wise to take 
advantage of such institutions. We do not in any sense despise 
so-called trick riding. It is a beautiful art, even if it has not 
much practical or out-of-doors value. It is interesting to reflect 
that in former times Englishmen used to learn the art of riding 
in France or in Vienna. We believe that both Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox took lessons in riding in the great school of equitation 
at Saumur. We do not remember, however, that either made 
much of a figure in the hunting-field in England.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





FOX-HUNTING AND THE BRITISH CAVALRY 
OFFICER. 
[To rue Epiron or tue “Sprecrator.’’] 

S1r,—I admit unreservedly that I did an injustice to the British 
cavalry officer in my casual reference to the International 
jumping competition—an injustice which I did not realize till 
your deserved censure brought it home to me. While I still 
think (I may, of course, be wrong) that there is less dash in 
the hunting-field than there was forty or fifty years ago, or 
even less, I am bound to say that your strictures recall to me 
instances of British cavalry officers who have, within quite 
recent memory, distinguished themselves by brilliant and 
daring horsemanship, and proved themselves as hard and 
straight riders across country as any of their predecessors. 
If, therefore, my allusion to foreign triumphs at Olympia and 
elsewhere seemed to imply disparagement of British prowess, 
I apologize for using words capable of such misconstruction, 
and I repudiate any intention of belittling the horsemanship 
or pluck of our cavalry officers of to-day—whom I yet hope 
to see victorious over their foreign rivals in the ring.—I am, 
Sir, &e., THORMANBY, 

Beckley, Sussex. 

[Nothing could be handsomer or in better spirit than 
“Thormanby’s” letter. We doubt if there is really less 
dash in the hunting field than formerly, though, no doubt, 
young men are much busier and more taken up with serious 
work than they used to be. The drag at the Staff College is 
by all accounts anything but a peaceful pageant.—Ep. Spec- 
tator.} 





THE BADGER. 
[To rue Epiror or rue “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Ever since the “ Pied Piper ” classed “ the toad and mole 
and newt” among “creatures that do people harm,” I suppose 
animals have been libelled with impunity. I wish to protest 
against the badger being classed with other pests of the 
countryside in the article on Foxes in your issue of Nov. 9th. 
Iam reminded of it by reading in to-day’s Daily Mail (re 
Hedgehogs): “ It is only when the numbers are excessive that 
any English animal is out of place in the economy of the 
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country.” The Spectator is generally all in favour of rare 

and persecuted creatures.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Mryns. 
[We apologize to all badgers, levant and couchant, within 

the realm. They are brave and good beasts. We certainly 


ought not to have called them pests.—Ep. Spectator. | 





PARTRIDGES IN TREES. 
LTo tue Epiror oy tue “Srecrator.” | 
Sir,—Are not you and Mr. Price Collier speaking of different 
birds? I have not been in the United States, but in Canada 
and Labrador every bird of the grouse tribe seems to be known 
as a “partridge.” Similarly in the Pyrenees I have heard 
ptarmigan called “perdrix blanc.” In Canada the “spruce 
partridge ” in particular, a bird rather reminiscent of a grey- 
hen, is addicted to trees. In fact, while it seems created to 
provide the hungry camper with a meal, itis not a sporting 
bird at all, as if found on the ground it invariably flies into 
the nearest tree and waits there, as does the “hjerpe” or 
hazel-hen in Norway. ‘Till Mr. Collier gives us some descrip- 
tion of the size and appearance of the “ partridges” he saw 
m trees in Scotland, I for one shall conclude he means black- 
game, which of course are constantly to be seen in trees. If 
what he saw were really “ partridges”” the matter is surely 
of sufficient interest to naturalists to warrant a further 
comm unication.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GEOFFREY GATHORNE-HARDY. 





PREJUDICES OF THE TABLE. 
[To tur Epitorn or tur “ Srecraton.’”’} 
Sir,—It is neither Persius nor Horace but Juvenal in his 
“Satires” who warns his rich friend against taking “ crudum 
in balnea . . . pavonem.” The epithet I once heard construed 
“harsh-voiced,” which helps me to remember the passage.— 
lam, Sir, &c., Brian Boop. 





MR. W. R. LAWSON AND THE POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL. 
[To tne Epiror or tux “Specratonr.”’) 

Six,—I enclose copy of a letter which I have written to the 
Chairman of the Marconi Committee in reply to the state- 
ment of the Postmaster-General in the House of Commons 
that it was “wholly false” to say that the first Marconi 
tender had been “signed” in January last. I never said 
that it had been “signed,” but that it had been “accepted.” 
The quotations given in reply from the Postmaster-General’s 
own speeches and other official authorities, in my opinion, 
completely justified that description of the case. 

As you have, on the bare assertion of the Postmaster- 
General, characterized my statement as “inaccurate,” I hope 
you will now express your candid opinion of the evidence on 
which it was made. In judging it please remember that the 
end of January was the crucial period in the negotiations 
and the one for which the Postmaster-General may least 
wish to be held responsible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. R. Lawson, 





“To the Chairman of the Select Committee on the 
Marconi Agreement. 
fir,—In view of my shortly appearing before your Committee as 
a witness, I think it my duty to call your attention to an attempt 
that has been made in the House of Commons to discredit my 
evidence in advance. 

On November 2lst the Postmaster-General, in reply to a 
question by Sir W. R, Adkins, said, ‘These statements (namely, 
that the Marconi tender had been practically accepted in January) 
which have appeared in the National Review and have been repro- 
duced textually in the Spectator, are totally false, like much else 
that has been written with reference to this contract. No agree- 
ment of any kind was made with the Marconi Company with 
respect to these stations until March 7th, 1912, when their tender 
in general terms was accepted, the contract itself being signed on 
July 19th. I have made no reference to any tender having been 
signed in January.’ 

As the author of the statement in question, I beg to lay before 
your Committee the following conclusive proofs of it :— 

First, on page 744 of the ‘ Parliamentary Debates’ (Vol. 42, 
No. 119) the following passage occurs in the speech of the Post- 
master-General on October ilth on the motion for the appointment 
of your Committee :— 

‘Under these circumstances, is there any man in the House, 
no matter how prejudiced he may be, who is now prepared to 
get up and say I was wrong in refusing to make that contract 
(with the Poulsen Company) in January, and in taking the 
only other course possible? (acceptance of the Marconi 
tender),’ 


At page 723 of the ‘Parliamentary Debates,’ in the same 
speech, the Postmaster-General said of the Cables Landing Rights 
Committee, that ‘on January 24th, 1912, it approved the price to 
be paid, the royalty to be given to the (Marconi) Company, and 
the period of years during which the agreement should run.’ 

In the report of the evidence now being taken by your Com- 
mittee, Question 556 gives Sir Alexander King’s account of what 
happened at the final meeting of the Imperial Wireless Committee 
on January 17th. Mr. Samuel, he said, proposed to see Mr. Gandil 
(of the Poulsen Company) again, and if he could not arrange 
certain conditions with him he ‘ pro to write to Mr, Isaacs 
to the effect that the Committee was inclined to recommend the 
acceptance of his offer” 

Finally, there appears in the Financial News of January 25th a 
statement made on the preceding day to a representative of that 

aper by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, that ‘there is every reason to 
y nt that the signatures will be affixed within the next few 
ays.’ 

I leave it, Sir, to you and the members of your Committee to 
judge whether a statement . my by the evidence of the three 
principal negotiators of the Marconi Agreement—the Postmaster- 
General, the Permanent Secretary of the Post Office, and the 
Managing Director of the Marconi Company—ought to be branded 
in the House of Commons by a Cabinet Minister as ‘totally 
false.’ 

f have the honour to remain, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. R. Lawson. 

North Finchley, November 25th, 1912. 

[If the statements made in Mr. Lawson’s letter are sub- 
stantiated before the Committee we shall offer him our 
sincerest apologies for having appeared to question his 
accuracy in a matter of fact: his bona fides and desire to act 
in the public interest have never been questioned by us. We 
publish below another letter from Mr. Samuel which reiterates 
his allegations of inaccuracy against Mr. Lawson. In view 
of these conflicting assertions, and in view of the fact 
that they will now be inquired into and pronounced on by 
the Committee, we feel, as we have said in our note to Mr. 
Samuel’s letter, that we must for the present withhold futher 
comment. We must, however, in fairness to Mr. Lawson, 
repeat also our regret that Mr. Samuel in his answer in the 
House of Commons should have allowed himself the use of 
the word “false.” No Minister should ever attempt to beat 
down criticism of his public acts by the use of language of 
that kind.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL AND THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 
[To tne Eprror or ture “ Srectator.”’) 

S1r,—In your last issue you printed an answer of mine to a 
question in the House of Commons, in which I said that 
certain statements with reference to the Marconi contract for 
the erection of the Imperial Wireless Stations, which appeared 
in the National Review and had been reproduced textually 
in the Spectator, were not true; and you were good enough 
to express regret that you should have quoted incorrect 
statements. You then took exception to a phrase in my 
reply, that their falsity was “like much else that had been 
written with reference to this contract,” and you asked, with 
indignation, whether I intended to suggest falsehood in the 
Spectator. It is due to you, Sir, that I should answer your 
question, and say that I had no such intention, and that if I 
had thought my words could be held to convey the innvendo 
you saw in them I should have framed them differently On 
the contrary, I have always had much respect for the 
high standard of accuracy in questions of fact whic. the 
Spectator combines with the advocacy of strong political 
opinions, and which makes it all the more necessary to 
take notice of errors into which it may be led when it repro- 
duces, without verification, the assertions of other journals. 
I had in mind the remarkable series of misstatements of fact 
on the subject of this contract which have appeared from time 
to time in some of the Opposition newspapers, but not, so far 
as I have observed, until the quotations in question, in the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., HeRBExT SAMUEL. 

[This letter only reached us on Friday morning as we were 
going to press, and we therefore cannot deal adequately in 
the time and space at our disposal with the various points it 
raises. We, of course, accept Mr. Samuel’s apology for having 
used language which was capable of being construed as an 
accusation of falsehood against the Spectator. On the 
question of the inaccuracy of Mr. Lawson’s statement we 
must refer Mr. Samuel to Mr. Lawson’s letter in our issue of 





to-day. It is difficult to reconcile Mr. Samuel's present state- 
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ments with that made in debate in the Commons quoted in 
Mr. Lawson’s letter to the Committee. As, however, Mr. 
Lawson has appealed to the Committee on this specific point, 
we presume that they will give a decision which will settle 
the question of inaccuracy—a question, we may remark, 
unnecessarily embittered by Mr. Samuel’s unfortunate use of 
the word false. Till that decision is given it will, we think, 
be better for us to refrain from further argument on this 
aspect of the matter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WE are requested to state that a biography of the late Victoria 
Lady Weiby is in course of preparation. It is hoped that her 
friends and correspondents may be willing to assist by placing 
such letters as they may possess at the disposal of her family. 
The greatest care will be taken of tho letters, and they will be 
returned to the respective owners intact at the earliest possible 
date. In the absence of any definite expression of wish to the 
contrary it will be assumed that the loan of the letters implies 
permission to publish where deemed desirable. The letters 
should be sent to Sir Charles Welby, Bart., C.B., Denton Manor, 
Grantham, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pscudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the maiter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
oublication. 








POETRY. 


NOVEMBER 1912. 


Tue long, sad centuries at length are past— 
Ride in! 
Ride in, oh Christian armies; freed at last 
By your brave strife, your kindred folk, distressed, 
From the oppressor’s yoke shall find their rest— 
Ride in! 


Ride in, ride in! High lifted as of yore, 
Carry the Cross there through the open door 
Of Christ’s great Church, long desecrate, defiled, 
Now to its ancient worship reconciled— 
Ride in! 
Ride in! Ah no! but low upon your knees 
Fall down, oh Christian warriors! He who frees, 
Through you, His people, comes to claim His Throne: 
Return, oh Christ! once more unto Thine own— 
Ride in! 





E. D. W. 





. 





ART. 


—_o_— 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
AFTER a generation of impressionism, which has largely meant 
a preoccupation with the external side of nature, a heighten- 
ing of tone and brightening of colour, a generation has sprung 
up that is questioning the whole representation side of art and 
is eagerly hunting back amid the conventions of ancient art, 
from Siena to China, to recapture an inner message that they 
think has escaped in the advance and settling down of modern 
painting with its elaborate machinery upon the whole province 
of vision. The form which this reaction has taken in France bas 
drawn the town to the Post-Impressionist show at the Grafton 
Gallery. The characteristic thing about the New English 
Art Club’s exhibition at the Royal British Artists’ rooms in 
Suffolk Street, is that our young men who see visions express 
them in the simpler terms of sight, sans cubes, sans force-lines, 
sans the perspective of volume. This may be the effect of 
the selection committee, but one fancies that it is more likely 
to be the characteristic English attitude even of our revolution- 
aries not to break violently with tradition. Besides the search for 
the inner significance of their subject, they are intent on the 
architectonic qualities in their design and on a first-hand 
decorative appeal. For these things they will offer up much 
that was held dearest by the pioneers of the Club. Even a 
superficial glance round these walls will arouse a rare curiosity 





and pleasure. To the finer qualities of impressionism, which 
reach a flower-like loveliness in Mr. Wilson Steer’s water- 
colour, A Calm Evening (No. 65), and his Turneresque oil, 
The White Yacht (No. 150), and are present in Mr. F. Brown's 
On the Thames (No. 152)—perhaps the best work he has given 
us—in Mr. F. Dodd's water-colours of Blackheath Village 
(No. 120) and Soho Square (No. 66), Mr. David Muirhead’s 
A Landscape in Dorset (No. 131) and Mr. D. S. MacColl’s 
very charming Scarborough (No. 103), is added a large series 
of pictures, mainly by new men who follow other and fiercer 
ideals, and in the place of honour, dominating the whole show, 
is Mr. Augustus John enthroned in his vast painting, The 
Mumpers (No. 149), a work as uncompromising as its name, 
a déjetiner sur l’herbe that would have been more startling than 
Manet’s had it come earlier in Mr. John’s career. As it is, we 
can still breathe quickly before it and say, in the language of 
the subject, “ O lor’ !” 

The scene is a worn field in spring where a band of gypsies 
in two groups await a meal of fish which is being cooked. 
There are signs of hurry in the whole composition. The face 
of the old man with the pipe seems to have been drawn in 
from an etching of Mr. John’s Rembrandt period that he found 
lying about, and the hands have not been made to suit it; the 
figure on the grass is boneless; the roll of smoke frem the 
fire takes away the base of the chief group and rather 
destroys the monumental effect to which he has given so 
much care in the massing of forms and the silhouette. The 
lonely and hateful baby on the grass yells, as well it may, at 
the impossible task given to it to link the two groups together. 
But Mr. John’s faults always seem to have come from want of 
time rather than from want of will or of hand. Apart from the 
tremendous pressure of the draughtsmanship and the oneness 
of its inventions, which show how completely this artist pos- 
sesses his own imaginative world, there is his unfailing, almost 
dainty, decorative instinct, by which he captivates so many 
people who hate his subject-matter and his ideals. His 
choice of a clay field with isolated patches of grass was never 
surely made by Mr. John the gypsy, but by Mr. John the 
decorative artist. No wonder his whole band here have a 
protesting and questioning look. Mr. Orpen, more reasonably, 
has his charming model inside her gypsy tent looking very 
pleased (No. 151). 

Mr. John has dominated my notice as he dominates the 
show. Iam only able to mention Mr. W. Rothenstein’s large 
panel to symbolize the religion of the East (No. 130), dignified 
and interesting as is all he does, but on a second visit it seems 
as though the self-effacement of his theme had been followed 
too fur in the representation. Among the newer contributions 
Mr. Darsie Japp’s Saddleback from Wallthwaite (No. 167), 
Miss Elsie McNaught’s Beddgelert (No. 124), Mr. Innes's whole 
series, and Mr. Harold Squire’s The Green Lane (No. 180) 
in landscape, and the pictures of Mr. Ilhee and Miss E. 
Darwin and Mr. Nevinson in figure, are all very interesting 
works of much potentiality. Mr. C. J. Holmes, Mr. C. M. 
Gere, and Miss Tyrwhitt contribute pictures up to their own 
fine standards. J. B. 


BOOKS. 


——_»>——_ 


GERMANY AND THE NEXT WAR 
Tus singular book is a very wholesome study for English 
readers, for in it they will be able to examine the German 
point of view with a vengeance. They will find almost 
everything they assume to be true about the relations of 
Britain and Germany turned upside down and assumed by 
the author to be true in a precisely contrary sense. Instead 
of Germany challenging British power, Britain is planning 
attacks on Germany; instead of Germany stepping into 
Morocco (where she had no very clear rights either from 
traditional interest or from her proportion of trade in the 
country) and unexpectedly hectoring France, Great Britain 
and France conduct a “ put-up job” in order to humiliate 
Germany. So it goes on; the coolness with which the author 
assumes his views to be true, without argument or evidence, 
takes one’s breath away. General von Bernhardi asserts 
plainly and repeatedly that war between Britain and 
Germany is inevitable; and if the German Government 








* Germany and the Nex! War. By General Friedrich = Bernhardi, Trans- 
iated by Allen H, Powles, London: Edward Arnold, (10s, 6d, net. | 
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believe only half of what General von Bernbardi says it is 
clearer than ever that it is waste of time to hope that 
Germany would agree to a reduction of armaments. Perhaps 
a large number of Germans think the author’s opinions 
exaggerated, but it is nevertheless salutary to have the German 
point of view expressed in an extreme form. We at least 
know the worst. 

General von Bernhardi says that public opinion in Germany 
was in favour of pressing home the challenge to France in the 
Morocco affair. “A deep rift had opened between the feeling 
of the nation and the diplomatic action of the Government.” 
We cannot help thinking that General von Bernhardi does an 
injustice to the mass of his countrymen. Surely the anti- 
French policy was the pure invention of the Government, 
and though a great deal of support was whipped up for it, 
there was no natural and spontaneous ebullition of senti- 
ment in the nation such as there is when a people stands 
consciously in the presence of a momentous wrong. It was 
not till the Anglo-French Convention (which recognized the 
peculiar position of France in Morocco) was a year old that 
the German Emperor suddenly surprised the world by 
appearing off Tangier in his yacht im order to prove that 
Germany intended to assert a right to be heard in Moroccan 
affairs. There was not a moment during the subsequent long 
wrangle which culminated in the Algeciras Conference when 
France was not on the defensive and trying to reconcile con- 
cessions to Germany with the retention of enough dignity to 
keep the French public quiet. In February 1909 Germany 
gave France freedom to act in Morocco (perhaps in revival 
of the old Bismarckian plan of encouraging her to burn her 
fingers in North Africa); but later on Germany changed her 
mind, and in violation of the Algeciras Act sent a man-of-war 
to Agadir. It may be arguable that Germany had a right to 
do all this. But the facts remain, and the odd thing is that 
no English or French reader would recognize them as they 
emerge from the transmuting process to which they are 
subjected by General von Bernhardi’s “ German heart.” 

The author describes the goal of German policy, the diffi- 
culties in the way, and the sacrifices to be made. In his view the 
Germans are a nation of just men who must sooner or lateraccept 
the challenge which Britain is always offering tothem. ‘“ Our 
aim,” he says, “is to be just, and we strangely imagine that 
all other nations with whom we exchange relations share this 
aim. We are always ready to consider the peaceful assurances 
of foreign diplomacy and of the foreign press to be no less 
genuine and true than our own ideas of peace, and we 
obstinately resist the view that the political world is only 
ruled by interests and never from ideal aims of philanthropy.” 
The English reader can only rub his eyes and wonder. He 


feels that he could have written all this sincerely enough of ' 


his own countrymen. But to find it written by a German, 
after the extremely well-meant attempt of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to end the rivalry with Germany met 
with a contemptuous refusal! This is the sort of thing which 
it is very wholesome for us to read. Goethe, indeed, said that 
justice was a phantom of the German people, but the spirit 
of German rulers to-day is radically changed from that of the 
grand period of German literature. 

General von Bernhardi goes on to argue that war is a 
desirable thing in itself. He calls it a “factor in culture,” 
and rails at the German people for losing their souls through 
an excessive love of peace. He calls the doctrines of evolution 
to his aid and, with arguments which have perhaps done too 
much service already in the books of half-baked scientific 
writers, declares that war is biologically necessary in order 
that the survival of the fittest may be guaranteed. Incident- 
ally we are very glad to have his testimony that universal 
service makes for peace (for the good reason that the 
responsibility and danger involve every family), and is also 
an economic advantage, because the handiness and discipline 
acquired by the recruit may be traced afterwards in every 
eivil occupation. General von Bernhardi has the same dislike 
of attempts at arbitration between rival nations as he has for 
attempts to reduce armaments. We wish it were otherwise, 
but we must confess that we could not have expeoted a German 
general to express any other opinion. We have over and over 
again said that arbitration treaties in this imperfect. world can 
be safely entered into only by nations which are contented 
with their position and desire no more territory and no wider 
authority. They are by necessity consecrations of the status: 








quo. General von Bernhardi’s words might be a paraphrase 
of our own. He says :— 

“Arbitration treaties must be peculiarly detrimental to an 
aspiring people, which has not yet reached its political and 
national zenith, and is bent on ing its power in order 
to play its part honourably in the civilized world. Every Arbitra- 
tion Court must originate in a certain political status; it must 
regard this as legally constituted, and must treat any alterations, 
however necessary, to which the whole of the contracting parties 
do not agree, as an encroachment. In this way every progressive 
change is arrested, and a legal position created which may easily 
conflict with the actual turn of affairs, and may check the expan- 
sion of the young and vigorous State in favour of one which is 
sinking in the scale of civilization. 

General von Bernhardi recognizes that two rival nations may 
be in a state of latent war, although they are nominally at 
peace. One nation may have deprived the other of its authority 
(for instance, by outbuilding its navy), although not a shot 
has been fired. Describing the proper bearing of a self- 
respecting nation towards a rival he says : “ It is not necessary 
to lie deliberately or to practise crafty deceptions. A fine 
frankness has everywhere been the characteristic of great 
statesmen. Subterfuges and duplicity mark the petty spirit 
of diplomacy.” It would be difficult to attribute greatness to 
Bismarek under this rule, but let that pass. General von 
Bernhardi goes on :— 

“Such a position [a state of latent war] justifies the employ- 

ment of hostile methods, cunning, and tion, just as war 
itself does, since in such a case both parties are determined to 
employ them.” 
There is a flat contradiction here. Where there is rivalry, the 
author seems to say, cunning is permissible. But as there is 
rivalry among nearly all the Great Powers the “ fine frankness ” 
is swept off the board altogether. We cannot, we cordially 
admit, find any fault with General von Bernhardi’s own frank- 
ness. He says right out that the Triple Alliance ought never 
to have been framed as a purely defensive alliance. He 
wishes that the three Powers had pledged themselves to take 
the offensive in aid of their common interests. What can one 
say of this except that it isan unknown thing for any writer 
representing the Triple Entente to express himself similarly ? 
The Triple Entente is never alluded to by those who value it 
and support it except as a league for keeping the peace of 
Europe. Ifit were offensive it would fall to pieces in a month. 
An interesting sidelight on the author's frame of mind is cast 
by his remark, repeated two or three times, that Britain made 
an irremediable blunder in not supporting the Southern States 
in the American Civil War. His meaning is that the United 
States is now a dangerous rival to Britain, whereas effective 
British support of the Confederates might have crippled 
the whole development of North America. General von 
Bernhardi does not so much as mention the fact that 
Englishmen changed their views during the Civil War purely 
on the merits of the question—the vital moral test-question of 
slavery. Problematical calculations as to the effect on the 
military relations of future generations of Americans and 
Englishmen, of course, never entered their heads. 

General von Bernhardi understands modern Britain so litile 
that he believes that Englishmen are still greedy for more 
territory — instead of being occupied, as they are, in 
anxiously considering whether they can govern properly 
what they have got — and that they encourage France to 
acquire more colonies only because they imagine that 
they have a reversionary interest in them. He says: 
“English policy may not yet have made the definite decision 
to attack us; but it doubtless wishes, by all and every means, 
even the most extreme, to hinder every further expansion of 
German international influence and of German maritime 
power.” The truth, of course, is that there is an almost 
universal wish in Britain to soothe Germany by giving her a 
place in the sun, and the only difficulty is to find territories 
whose population would be willing to be taken over. Africa 
is an obvious field for German colonists, but Generai von 
Bernhardi remarks that all African colonies would mean a loss 
to Germany. What he does want he does not say. In this 
respect this plain-speaking book is unsatisfactory ; it is full of 
contradictions, and ultimately leaves the problem it states 
unsolved. Yet it must by no means be ignored as a definition 
—an extreme one, no doubt—of a state of mind against which 
Great Britain has to contend. It is absolutely devoid of 
bragging. The author is by no means confident of the issue 





of the war he predicts, He abuses German education~ 
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Englishmen may perhaps find something good in their own 
educational system after all—and holds that the army is the 
only true means of education. The book is remarkable chiefly 
for this, that it is an unforgettable assertion of the German 
principle that war is an instrument of policy. It is tie last 
variation on the theme of Frederick the Great, that negotiations 
without arms are like music books without instruments. 





THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA.* 
Tue selection from Queen Victoria’s early diaries, which Lord 
Esher has edited with so much sympathy and care, is, as he 
tells us, in all likelihood the last glimpse anyone living will 
get into the inner history of the Victorian court. Few reigns 
have been more amply “ documented.” The private papers of 
George III. are lost, and only a few remain of George IV. and 
William IV.; but at Windsor there are preserved over 1,000 
bound volumes of letters to and from Queen Victoria, and over 
a hundred volumes of her autograph journals. The present 
collection begins at the age of thirteen and ends at twenty with 
her engagement to Prince Albert. It consists of the notes 
of a young girl, very simple, frank, and ingenuous, not specially 
well-educated in the conventional sense, but full of eager 
curiosity about the world and its ways. She was brought up 
entirely among women, and came to her great position 
singularly ignorant of life. The early chapters are filled with 
innocent childish wonder at the things she saw in those quast- 
royal processions which the Duchess of Kent loved, and which 
so profoundly annoyed William IV. The child of thirteen 
looked upon her diary as a kind of religious office, and the 
entries are meticulous in their detail. The writer is easily 
pleased; a great house, a comfortable inn, good horses, 
the sea, a new girl friend, all make her happy. Her taste 
is the taste of the time. She admires profoundly the 
rococo splendours of Eaton, and thinks Haddon Hall only 
“a very old and singular place.” She loves pictures, chiefly 
Murillo and Guido. Her reading is carefully selected and 
circumscribed, but she has a sincere love for literature. “Oh! 
Walter Scott is my beau-idéal of a poet,” she cries. “I do so 
dmire him both poetry and prose.” 

The diaries cover only the first three years of her life as 
Queen. We have a description of the famous scene on that 
June morning at Kensington Palace, when the girl of eighteen 
was awakened to find the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Conyngham in her sitting-room with the news of the King’s 
death. From the first she realized her duties with a clearness 
and composure marvellous in one brought up in such seclusion. 
In an hour or two she had decided on her course of conduct. 
“ At nine came Lord Melbourne, whom I saw in my room, and, 
of course, quite alone, as I shall always do all my Ministers.” 
When she conferred on Lord Durham the Grand Cross of the 
Bath, Melbourne had to hold the Sword of State for her, since 
it was too heavy for eighteen years to manage. We hear 
much of the King of the Belgians, for “Uncle Leopold” 
brooded like a providence over her early years. He was 
prepared at any moment with voluminous advice, for he had 
reduced the business of government to an exact science. “To 
hear dear Uncle speak on any subject is like reading a highly 
instructive book.” His conversation was like a royal Sandford 
and Merton, but he had his moments of insight. Here is a 
recorded saying of his about the British Empire, “Such an 
empire as this must goon: it can’t stand still, else it goes 
back.” The diaries are full of the little pleasures of her life, 
her rides, her balls, her visits from relatives, her new books 
and pictures. It is unfortunately no longer possible for a 
queen to go out riding every afternoon from Buckingham 
Palace in the Harrow and Acton roads. One of her visits 
was to the Eton Montem so vividly described in Coningsby. 
She is still very girlish, greatly interested in Eton and 
the doings of Eton boys, and constantly questioning Lord 
Melbourne about his own childish days. She describes with 
tremendous gusto her visit to a menagerie, and she clings 
pathetically to the companionship of her cousins. The child, 
who spent her days among old men in the grave business of 
State, was always longing for the society of young people to 
whom she need not play the Queen. But a Queen she was 
“n very truth, as her conduct over the Bedchamber Crisis 
proved. It was not given to many young ladies of nineteen 


* The Girlhood of Queen Victoria: a Selection from Her Majesty's Diaries, 
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to carry the day against Sir Robert Peel. Years after she 
told one of her private secretaries that if she had had her life 
to live over again she might have acted differently. Then 
comes the appearance of Prince Albert and the short court- 
ship, the story of which is very pleasantly told in her journal. 
At the first sight of him she thought him “beautiful,” and 
fell deeply in love. It is a curious glimpse into the love. 
making of regnant queens :— 

“ At half-past twelve I sent for Albert; he came to the Closet, 
where I was alone, and after a few minutes I said to him that I 
thought he must be aware why I wished him to come here, and 
that it would make me too happy if he would consent to what I 
wished (to marry me). We embraced each other, and he was so 
kind, so affectionate. I told him I was quite unworthy of him— 
he said he would be very happy ‘das Leben mit dir zu zubringen,’ 
and was so kind, and seemed so happy, that I really felt it was 
the happiest, brightest moment of my life.” 

The larger part of these two volumes is taken up with notes 
of Lord Melbourne’s conversation. It was no easy task for 
an elderly man of the world to adapt himself to the society of 
a very young and inexperienced girl, but he accomplished it 
to perfection. The most important part of the Queen's 
education was probably to be found in these three years when 
every day she saw or heard from Melbourne. His manner 
with her was a mixture of the affectionate father and the wise 
elder brother. He had to answer innumerable questions on 
all kinds of subjects, and it was fortunate that he was a sort 
of walking miscellany of information. It is amusing to find 
the epithet “consumed” occurring frequently throughout the 
diaries in his recorded sayings. What a wealth of robust 
expletives must have been choked down to give place to this! 
He made the Queen unconsciously for the time being a great 
Whig, and a tremendous Melbournite, and it is little wonder 
that Peel's chilly decorum seemed forbidding after the genial 
humour of her old friend. But he never taught her party 
politics, only the large principles which underlie all human 
business, and he provided her with a fine example of 
sweet temper and magnanimity in the service of the 
State. Indeed, we do not know where else so attractive a 
picture of Melbourne can be found as in these simple diaries. 
The Queen appreciated his downrightness, his humour, his 
sound and solid prejudices. She took to him from the first. 
“T like very much to talk to him, as he is so quiet in what he 
says,” is her earliest comment, and thereafter scarcely a day 
passes without some reference to her “dearest and kindest 
friend.” She thought that his “noble, fine character” must 
have been formed by his mother, which is perhaps to pay 
Lady Melbourne an undeserved tribute. He gave her a sense 
of security, for he was so eminently sane and firm, but at the 
same time he educated her in her duties, and cast upon her 
when necessary the burden of decision. She lovingly records 
all his habits—of falling asleep after dinner: of saying 
“Room” and “ goold” for “Rome” and “ gold”: of lighting 
a big fire in his room when he was tired or worried, whatever 
the season: of always taking two apples from a dish and 
hiding one in his lap while he ate the other. “I asked him 
if he meant to eat it; he thought not, and said, ‘But I like 
to have the power of doing so.’ I observed hadn’t he just 
as well the power of doing so, when the apples were in the 
dish on the table? He laughed and said, ‘not the full 
power.” His prejudices were legion. He disliked education 
and all talk of it; he hated the people who fussed and 
patronized the poor; he had no special affection for lawyers 
—“I never saw an Attorney in my life that I didn’t 
hate”; nor for societies—‘I think they always lead to 
mischief, they are always for the benefit of the banker or the 
treasurer”; nor for the middle classes—“*I don’t like the 
middle classes. They say that the upper and the lower 
classes are very much like each other in this country; the 
middle classes are bad; the higher and the lower classes 
there’s some good in, but the middle classes are all affectation 
and conceit and pretence and concealment.” On the other 
hand bis charity was bottomless. He had a good word for 
Brougham while Brougham was abusing him like a pick- 
pocket. He finds excuses for Henry VILI.—*“These women 
bothered him so”—and for the cannibal habits of the natives in 
New Zealand. Here is an entry which gives us the true 
Melbourne, shrewd, humorous, and always a little boyish. 
“Talked of contradicting abuse in the papers, and Lord 
M. said there might some day come something one couldn’t 
well contradict, and, therefore, it was better not to 
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tradict at all” . 
dificulties and took them to her friend, who solved them in 


his downright way. “ It is best to believe what is in the 
Scriptures without considering what Christ’s nature was, for 
that is incomprehensible; the Trinity is incomprehensible.” 
No sovereign at a difficult time ever possessed a better or more 
useful friend. The curtain rings down as the Queen enters 
upon the new life with her husband. Two years after her 
marriage, after re-reading her diaries, she wrote: “I cannot 
forbear remarking what an artificial sort of happiness mine 
was then, and what a blessing it is I have now in my beloved 
husband real and solid happiness, which no Politics, no 
worldly reverses can change,” 

The book is one which the English nation will be glad to 
possess, for it presents an aspect of the life of Queen Victoria 
which is now too little remembered, and which is full of interest 
both on historical and on human grounds. It is amply 
illustrated and owes much to the editing of Lord Esher, who 
provides prefatory notes to the different chapters and a useful 
and discriminating introduction. 





MR. KIPLING’S POEMS.* 


Ir is delightful to have Mr. Kipling’s poems in a single 
volume—all that “realm of gold” within two boards. That is 
as it should be with a poet. If you want to read a poem you 
want to read it at once, and nothing else will do. Like Hilda, 
you demand your poetic castle down on thetable. To find that 
the poem is in another volume, on another shelf, in another 
room, and possibly even in another house, is like having your 
castle on another continent. It is the abomination of desolation. 
But alas ! what Mr. Kipling and his publisher mean by collected 
verse is not at all what the ordinary reader, or at any rate 
the present writer means by it. We had hoped as we took 
the volume in hand that it was going to contain all those 
delightful snatches of song that are scattered through Mr. 
Kipling’s prose with an amplitude, a generosity, and an 
alluring charm to which the history of literature affords 
no parallel, or affords it in Walter Scott alone. But nothing 
of the kind is here. We have only the poems that have been 
published as poems—none of the verse in the prose volumes 
shows its head. We miss with indignation and dismay the lady 
who watched from the housetop the lightnings in the North. 
We do not hear the horse bells ringing on Merrow Down, or the 
ponies trotting in the dark. We seek in vain the tenor note 
of Lalage’s British Lover; we may not watch Elizabeth at 
her glass, or re-read that noble contribution to gnomic verse 
that tells us how a man should bear himself in the trial of 
popularity—words as wise and almost as poignant as those of 
the “Happy Warrior.” However, it is no good grumbling, 
and Mr. Kipling’s publisher will no doubt tell us that we are 
ungrateful to talk about another meal when so full a one is 
laid before us. Still, we do want to see all the verse put 
together, “ part for our ease, the greater part for pride” in 
the poet who will never fully have his rights till such a 
collection is placed before the public. Some day, no doubt, 
though most likely years hence, this noble work will be done, 
and our grandsons will achieve the full inheritance. But 
that is poor consolation to thuse who have not too long to 
wait, 
* Sons of the world, Oh haste those years, 
But till they come, allow our tears.” 

What are we tosay of Mr. Kipling asa poet? We who love 
almost every verse he has sung, and love them for their faults 
as well as their virtues. “ But is Mr. Kipling really a poet?” 
bland pedantry will ask us, peering over its pince-nez. We 
wiil tell him what we think. When the question of Mr. 
Kipling’s canonization comes on before the special commis- 
sion named by Apollo and the Muses we foresee a most telling 
speech from the Devil’s advocate. He will be able to make 
point after point against the poet’s claim, and in a sense all 
his points will be good points. Yet we are certain that when 
all is said and done, counsel for the aspirant will have no 
difficulty whatever in disposing of every one of them. He 
will not, we take it, trouble the court with long argument. 
He will simply call Mr. William Shakespeare. After asking 
him in true professional form whether he is not the 
author of “King Lear” and “Twelfth Night,” he will request 


The young Queen had theological 


him to express his views on Mr. Kipling’s claim. Shakespeare 
will, of course, “make good.” We can imagine him with 
bis native sweetness and light suggesting that possibly he 
ought not himself to have been canonized, but will add that, 
granted his canonization was just, he does not see how 
Mr. Kipling’s application can be refused. He will tell the 
Court that the aspirant, like himself, was rather a student of 
men and things than of books, though he will probably add 
that both of them tried to study words as carefully as they 
could. In the last resort they have this also in common: 
they both liked the plain man as much as the hero. The 
Court will then interrupt the proceedings, say it does not 
require any more evidence, and order the immediate issue of 
a certificate of canonization to “Rudyard Kipling, late of 
the Parish of Burwash, in the county of Sussex.” 

In a word, you can give a dozen good arguments to show 
that Mr. Kipling is not a poet, but only a versifier of amazing 
cleverness; but all the same he is a poet, and he knows it 
himself, as every true poet must, and the public knows it also 
—when it is not puzzled by the refinements of superfine critics. 
For ourselves, we are prepared to stake the whole case for 
Mr. Kipling on the following three verses. People whose 
minds are not sophisticated will understand what we mean. 
For those who do not understand it would be useless to attempt 
any explanation :— 

“ When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre, 
He'd ’eard men sing by land and sea; 
An’ what he thought ’e might require, 
"E went an’ took—the same as me! 
The market-girls and fishermen, 
The shepherds an’ the sailors, too, 
They ’eard old songs turn up again, 
But kep’ it quiet—same as you! 
They knew ’e stole; ’e knew they knowed. 
They didn’t tell, nor make a fuss, 
But winked at "Omer down the road, 
An’ ’e winked back—the same as us!” 
We take Mr. Kipling in his least heroic vein and when he is 
most Kiplingesque, and we ask that he shall be judged by our 
quotation. As we have said, however, we are not going to be 
so foolish as to give any further or better reasons for believing, 
or rather knowing, that Mr. Kipling is a true poet. All that 
we set out to do on the present occasion was to grumble 
because we have not got all his verse in one volume, and to 
salute Mr. Kipling as one of the “poets militant below.” 
That accomplished, we leave the book to our readers and 
his fame to succeeding ages. 





THE LIFE OF BISHOP COLLINS.* 


Dr. Mason has done a great service to the Church by this 
sympathetic biography of his friend and pupil, and no less a 
service to the nation; because the nation is very much 
concerned to know what are the real forces directing the 
movements of thought in the National Church, and it has very 
few opportunities of discovering. Bishops’ charges as a rule 
are not much guide, being necessarily conservative: on the 
other hand, the “ excursions and alarms ” of individuals do not 
represent any change of view in the main body. We should 
be inclined to say that no book published for many years gives 
so plain an idea of the direction in which opinion in the 
Church as a whole is moving as this Life of Bishop Collins of 
Gibraltar, whose death at the early age of forty-four every one 
who knew him does not cease to lament. At the memorial 
service held in Lambeth Palace chapel the Archbishop spoke 
of him in a way that may well have puzzled many who read 
the report of his words :— 

“There are very few men in the Church of England to-day 
whose call to pass into the larger life beyond would leave such a 
blank as that which we are now conscious of, at the core and centre 
of our Church’s thoughts, and plans, and energies. ... Little 
as the world saw and knew of it, he has for years been one of our 
central forces of inspiration and counsel, and in several different 
fields of thought and difficulty it was to his mature knowledge of 
past and present and to his devout and chastened vision that 
many of us had learned to look. In some of the gravest labours 
of the Lambeth Conference of 1908 he took a leading, sometimes 
even the foremost, part.” 

The distinction of Collins was that he possessed in a special 
intensity several remarkable gifts which are not often found 
combined in a single individual. He had, first of all, that marked 
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spirituality of temper and interest in the training of character 
which make men sought to as directors ; in the second place, 
though constitutionally an invalid, he had a strong interest in, 
and capacity for, practical affairs, and an indomitable energy 
in pushing on his schemes; thirdly, he had a finely dis- 
eriminating intellect which could separate a truth from its 
accidents, and so hold the balance between new learning and 
tradition; while his historieal studies, which his astonishing 
memory made available at any moment, enabled him on most 
occasions to lay down a true tradition instead of the specious 
counterfeit which the exigencies of party are always trying to 
substitute for it. Of his care and patience with individual 
inquirers the Memoir gives many interesting instances, as 
well as of his zeal for practical reforms; but the most 
widely influential part of his work undoubtedly lay in his 
moderating adviee upon those burning questions which 
are always threatening conflagration in a Church which 
respects both authority and private judgment. He saw what 
was good in new and old alike, and as no one ever doubted his 
orthodoxy his advocacy of the new gave it a chance of being 
accepted. At the beginning of his career Collins would have 
been reckoned an extreme High Churchman. He was brought 
up at the feet of his biographer, Dr. Mason, and to the last he 
never freed himself from certain tricks of speech and manner 
which his youthful hero-worship had assimilated. Then he 
fell under the influence of Creighton, and from him he learned 
to verify his facts, to weigh the lessons of history in an impartial 
acale, and to distinguish between the doctrine of the Church 
and the shibboleth of the moment. Many people felt that a 
double portion of that great teacher’s spirit had fallen upon 
Collins, while its freedom in his case from any touch of humour 
made it more influential with the rank and file of the clergy. 

It may be interesting to give a few examples of the way 
in which he helped his people to take broader views upon 
eontroverted points of doctrine or ritual. In 1899 he wrote 
an outspoken letter to someone who very much resented 
Archbishop Temple’s decision about incense. In the course 
of it he has some remarks on the relations of Church and 
State. 

“You prejudice your whole case when you speak of an ‘ unholy 

compact.’ No doubt, if we have made an unholy compact, we are 
bound to break away: but let us be sure we are not simply selfish 
in it. ... Why should it be unholy for the Church to accept 
things laid before it by the powers ordained of God? There are 
very few things, in externals, which have not come thence 
originally. . . . It is certain, and always has been, that if the 
English Church is really agreed in wanting anything whatever, 
it will certainly get it: but if a party (the party, if you will, 
which expresses best the true Catholic spirit) tries to get its will, 
it certainly must fail. . . . Is there not a tendency to be a little 
unreal about the Church? I mean, to speak as if things ecclesias- 
tical (i.¢., the externals of wership) were holy as contrasted with 
things secular. It seems to me that we have not learned the 
lesson of the Lord’s humiliation fully if we kick against the con- 
ditions of our life. By all means let us work to change them; 
but we must do it by educating those who do not see, not by 
exciting those who do. . .. It does not fellew that what seems, 
on the surface, to be most obvious is therefore most true; and 
I cannot but feel that they are to blame who so fluently speak 
shame of those who are over them, and so readily assume that they 
are ‘ Erastian’ or ‘truckling to the civic power.’ ” 
Another burning question arose when in 1907 an Act of 
Parliament was passed legalizing marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister. If the Bishop of Norwich of the day had been 
as wise a man as his brother of Gibraltar we should have 
been spared the lawsuit, just ended by the Court of Appeal, 
which has done nothing but exasperate opinion on both sides. 
Collins discussed the Act in his preface to a series of instrue- 
tions issued to his clergy. It is too long to quote, but is well 
worth perusal for its clear statement of all the issues involved. 
In the first place, he dissociates himself from all that “ loose 
and irresponsible speech” which identifies the rule of the 
Church of England in this matter with the “law of God.” 
Then, while recognizing that the law of the State cannot of 
itself alter any rule of the Church, he admits that it is 
“quite possible that the rule of the English Church might 
be altered in the future in the direction of the new law”; 
although, for reasons which he gives, he himself feels strong 
objections to it. And then follows an interesting passage 
from which a few sentences must be qvoted :— 

“Tt must never bo forgotten that it is the man and woman who 
actually contract the marriage; they, not tho officiant, aro the 
‘ministers.’ Some such marriages there are which this or that realm 
does not recognize as valid. Others there are upon which the 





Church will not bestow its blessing. But, in any case, the 

imary responsibility rests with those who contract the marriage 

ere are not a few i whieh English clergymen and 
others are now called upon to solemnize, which might occasion 
us very serious misgivings but for this fact. . . . In all these 
cases, after ane done whatever in us lay to set things right, 
we should all hold, I suppose, that only a very clear and decided 
conviction would justify us in refusing to solemnize the iage. 
It is, to my mind, quite conceivable that a similar course of action 
should be taken here, and that the Church should come to the 
conclusion that its blessing should not be withheld in this caso 
from those who, contracting a marsiage whieh they hold to be 
justifiable in God’s sight, humbly and heartily desire His blessing 
upon it. ... 1 think it is important that we should dissociate 
ourselves entirely from the language which has been used by 
some people in this matter, as though marriages of this descrip- 
tion were no true marri or even worse. Such an attitude is 
surely unworthy and unjustifiable. ... Moreover, it does not 
appear to me that it can reasonably be contended that they 
who have contracted a marriage allowed by the laws of the 
Christian land to which we belong are ‘open and notorious evil 
livers’ in the sense of the rubric at the beginning of the office 
for the Holy Eucharist: and I must hold that none are to be 
rejected from Communion on the ground that they have con- 
tracted marriage with a deceased wife’s sister.” 


There are other passages on points at issue whieh we should 
be glad to quote, notably a very powerful statement of the 
true doctrine of Apostolical succession in the ministry, in 
contrast with “the mechanical idea of a chain in which a 
broken link invalidates all that come after.” But a few lines 
must be given to another side of the Bishop’s character. 
Though his health was always frail, he was an indefatigable 
traveller, and the diary of his visit to Kurdistan is good 
reading. An account of his labours in Messina after the 
earthquake is something more. He worked with the Russian 
sailors in their task of rescuing victims, and continued digging 
alone through the night, when they had been compelled to 
return to their ship. In one place the slightness of his figure 
enabled him to work where no one else could, and save a small 
boy. The story of his search for a cypher in the ruins of the 
British consulate, which if it had got into wrong hands 
would have “ caused great trouble throughout Europe,” reads 
like a page of Stevenson. 





RIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP.* 
Tus book is far easier to read than to review, but this is not 
due to any defect but rather to its merits. It consists of 
eight Essays, and taken as a whole their contents are 
thoroughly sound from the point of view of true constitu- 
tionalism, or shall we say the Bill of Rights? There isa 
great deal of practical common-sense as well as of historical 
learning in Lord Midleton’s “The House of Lords and the 
Civil War.” We wish particularly we could find space for 
the very interesting quotation which he makes from Henry 
Cromwell's analysis of the Protector’s attitude towards 
the Commons. Full of good sense and full also of informa- 
tion, which it is very difficult to find elsewhere under one 
heading, is Lord Hugh Cecil’s article on “Second Chambers 
in the British Dominions and in Foreign Countries.” Added 
to it is a table reprinted from Mr. Temperley’s book, Senates 
and Upper Chambers, which should be filed in every news- 
paper office and every political association in the country. 
The article, however, which naturally appeals most to the 
Spectator is Lord Selborne’s article on “The Referendum.” 
Nothing could be better than the way in which he deals with the 
absurdity of attempting to “crab” the Referendum by abuse 
of the Initiative. The Initiative, as he recognizes, is in reality 
not merely something quite different from the Referendum, 
but actuaily in opposition to it. While noting how little 
recourse is bad to the Initiative in Switzerland and also 
in America, he might have added that though the Referen- 
dum was introduced into America at the beginning of last 
century in the constitution of two States, it was, after a 
lapse of some fifteen or twenty years, abandoned. It had 
never been used. Very useful is the account of the Referendum 
in the County Borough of Bristol under the Bristol Corpora- 
tion Bill, 1911. In spite, however, of the fact that we are 
constantly taking referenda in English towns, and also in 
spite of the fact that we have had most important polls of the 
people in Natal and in Australia, there will no doubt be a 
certain number of people who will go on declaring that it 
would be quite impossible to have a poll of the people in this 
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country. Of one thing we are certain. Until we get a power of 
veto lodged in the hands of the people themselves, we shall 
never be able to ensure that the will of the people shall pre- 
vail. At present the ultimate authority in this country is apt 
to be not the will of the people but the will of the caucus. 
King Log-Roller is our true sovereign and liege lord. The 
Referendum and only the Referendum will free us from his 


sordid tyranny. 





MR. AUSTIN DOBSON AT HOME 

Ir is remarkable in this age, when mankind lives for 
futurity as it has never done before, with what ardour and 
assiduity we continue our researches into the past. Among 
those who make research both a pleasure and a profit Mr. 
Austin Dobson surely takes high place. Mr. Dobson 
moves in the eighteenth century like a familiar. You have 
only to give him seisin of a new fact to see it instantly fall 
into its place, deftly and gracefully surrounded with its 
appropriate retinue of circumstance. In the nine short essays 
which he has here reprinted from the National Review 
Mr. Dobson’s work is as neat and finished as ever. He has 
had the good fortune to light on two new letters of Fielding’ 
the first written on the voyage to Lisbon, which pro- 
duced the “Journal,” and the second after the arrival at 
Lisbon and within a very few weeks of the writer’s death. 
These form the subject of a most interesting little dis- 
quisition. Another is concerned with Philip de Loutherbourg, 
pupil of Frangois Casanova, designer of stage scenery 
for Garrick, inventor of the “ Eidophusikon,” a peep-show 
of miniature stage effects which delighted Gainsborough, 
painter of landscapes even more theatrical than those of 
Berchem, Royal Academician, faith-healer, friend of 
Cagliostro, and seeker of the Philosopher's Stone; derided 
and ecstatically admired in his own time (it is said that 
Turner went to Hammersmith in 1808 to be near him), and 
now almost forgotten. Another charming paper is that on 
Robert Lloyd, distinguished by the ease and grace of his 
versification in an age when poetry was a fashionable pastime, 
school friend at Westminster of Cowper, Cumberland, 
Colman, and Churchill, and contributor with them to 
the Connoisseur and the Nonsense Club, whose weakness 
and fidelity led him to follow the brilliant but unstable 
Churchill through profligacy and extravagance to an early 
grave. Excellent, too, is the account of Mason, author of 
the forgotten Caractacus and of the still living life of Gray, 
in which, more perhaps through laziness than design, he set 
a standard for all future biographers by first adopting the 
plan of incorporating letters in the text of his memoir. 
Reference may also be made to two chapters in which Mr. 
Dobson follows the story of two eighteenth-century country 
houses, Prior Park near Bath and Stowe in Buckingham- 
shire. The former, built by Ralph Allen, postal reformer 
and origin of Squire Allworthy, visited by Pope, Fielding, 
Quin (the witty actor), Warburton (his learned but ponderous 
opponent in many an argument), and the elder Pitt. The 
latter, the tremendous home of Lord Cobham, a miracle of 
ornamental gardening, of trim groves and man-made hills and 
hollows, scattered with temples by Vanbrugh and Kent, 
thronged by the brilliant and fashionable crowds whose wit 
and folly live for us still in the pages of Horace Walpole. 
Of all these and other pleasant things and people we may 
read in Mr. Dobson’s amiable pages. 





A SANE ECONOMIST.+ 
Amone contemporary economists there are few who to the 
same extent as Professor Cannan combine a sane political 
outlook with the happy faculty of being able to express 
economic propositions in popular language. Many economists, 
especially those of the older school, appear to think that it is 
necessary for a professor of political economy to state his 
propositions in an abstruse jargon which the ordinary man 
cannot understand, and to which no two professors give an 
identical interpretation. Professor Cannan, on the other hand, 
realizes that political economy, if it is to be of any service at 
all, must be made both intelligible and attractive to the 
ordinary thoughtful reader, and in discussing even the most 
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difficult problens he uses language and illustrations which the 
least learned can understand. The little volume of essays which 
he has recently published on “the economic outlook” covers 
in point of time a considerable period, namely from 1889 to 1909. 
But there is a unity of purpose running through all the essays, 
and in all there is the same kindly and often humorous note. 
Perhaps the most valuable feature in Professor Cannan’'s work 
lies in this, that he looks straight at facts with an unpre- 
judiced eye, and is not dominated by phrases, however hoary 
or however popular. For example, in dealing with the 
problem of poverty he has the courage to say: “ Poverty in 
itself is one of the petty evils of life; if a man were guaran- 
teed knowledge and health of body and mind, he would be a 
very contemptible creature if he shrank from poverty.” Ho 
goes on to point out that poverty may be diminished by 
so-called social reforms which do not in the least touch the 
far more serious evils of “ignorance, vice, and weakness of body 
and mind,” and argues that it is “far better to attack these 
evils directly than through merely economic or pounds, 
shillings, and pence measures. Every man and woman in the 
community can do this in fifty different ways every day of their 
lives without invoking the aid of the State.” 

Another important point on which Professor Cannan lays 
much stress is the fallacy of the common Socialist assumption 
that the rivalry between rich and poor is identical with the 
rivalry between labour and capital. There are many rich 
people who are not capitalists, and there are many poor 
people who are; and the mere abolition of private property 
in the means of production, as Socialists demand, would 
certainly not get rid of poverty. 

Dealing more generally with the controversy between in- 
dividualists and socialists, Professor Cannan, like all sane 
politicians, naturally admits that there is no final dividing 
line, but points out, what has very often been overlooked, 
that society has a way of adapting its institutions so as to 
contrive that the individual who is seeking his own benefit 
shall simultaneously contribute to the benefit of the com- 
munity. Adam Smith’s theory was that the individual in 
seeking his own gain is “led by an invisible hand to pro- 
mote an end which was no part of his intention.” It is not, 
in the opinion of the present writer at any rate, an invisible 
hand which leads the individual seeker after profit to benefit 
the community. It is the conscious determination of the 
community that individuals shall, as far as possible, be com- 
pelled to work for the benefit of others as well as for 
themselves. Altogether, Mr. Cannan’s new book constitutes 
a suggestive volume of economic essays. 





FICTION, 
THE ROUGH WAY.* 

READERS of the Spectator are not unfamiliar with Miss Letts’s 
poetry. In The Rough Way they will, we believe, recognize in 
her a prose writer who combines charm of manner with elevation 
of aim. Her story is written frankly from the Anglican stand- 
point, but it avoids dogmatic intolerance and is penetrated 
by a kindly sense of humour. These engaging qualities will 
come as no surprise to those who have read her poems. But it 
is curious to find a writer whose verse is so largely concerned 
with Irish types laying the scenes of her novel entirely in 
England, mainly in Manchester, and excluding all Irish 
characters from her dramatis personae. 

The Rough Way, as Miss Letts warns us in a graceful 
dedicatory epistle, is the story of a hero who cannot make up 
his mind, though in the long run he casts in his lot with the 
Caravan whose goal is the stars. Antony Hesketh, whose life 
history from early school days till the age of about twenty- 
five is told in these pages, is the Prince Charming of a 
struggling and undistinguished middle-class household. His 
father is a gentle, overworked parish priest, while his mother 
is a most efficient and uncompromising representative of the 
tribe of Martha. There is a delightful daughter, Josephine, 
a miracle of unselfishness, a broadminded saint with every 
good gift but personal beauty; but Antony is the Benjamin 
of the family—good-looking, clever, attractive, and artistic. 
In his early boyhood his chief playmate is the little half- 
French girl, adopted by his father on the death of her parenta 


* The Rough Way. By W. M. Letts, Londou; Wells Gardner, Darton and 
Co. (6s.). 
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whose pagan instincts were a perpetual thorn in the side of 
the rigidly puritanic Mrs. Hesketh until she was opportunely 
removed to Paris by an uncle. Celia Clemencean passes out of 
Antony’s life for a few years, to return as a famous actress visit- 
ing England in the flush of her early fame. Meantime Antony 
has won a scholarship at Oxford, fallen under the spell of his 
alma mater, developed a keen interest in art and belles lettres, 
and, after a brief experience of journalism, succumbed to the 
magnetic personality of Father Digby, the Head of the Society 
of the Incarnation in Manchester, and decided to take orders. 
He has already been studying for several terms at a theological 
college, when Celia Clemenceau—now Julie Vibert—revisits 
her old home in all the pride of her triumphant talent. 
Julie, however, is far from being the unprincipled siren whom 
melodramatic writers love to depict as endeavouring to lure 
susceptible curates into sin. She is somewhat tyrannical, it 
is true, but she is shrewd as well as generous. Moreover she 
has good reason to cherish a genuine affection for her old 
playmate, who is for the rest a very attractive and accom- 
plished young man, in whom a keen love of beauty is linked 
to genuine spiritual aspiration. Nothing is better in the 
book than the scene in which Julie and Josephine discuss 
with frank friendliness the rival claims of the world and 
religion. When the author speaks of their parting in affec- 
tion, “each marvelling at the other,” she only describes in a 
happy phrase one of the perpetual miracles of friendship. 
After much vacillation Antony makes his final choice, and in 
view of the radical divergence of his complex nature from 
that of Julie—which was simple, sensuous, and passionate— 
one cannot quarrel with his decision. The inconsistencies of 
imaginary personages are often aggravating: in the case of 
Antony they are the natural outcome of the character that we 
have seen developing from his early boyhood, for Miss Letts 
is not content to give mere catalogues of qualities. She illus- 
trates them in speech and act, and thus a scheme which in 
other hands might have easily degenerated into a series of 
hackneyed situations is informed with a vitality which holds 
the reader throughout. The atmosphere—physical or moral— 
is also admirably conveyed, whether it be the “black urban 
severities ” of Manchester or the magic of the Sussex Downs, 
the allurements of triumphant Feminism or the homely virtues 
of Womanliness. For all their terrible angularity we learn to 
respect the formidable Mrs. Hesketh as well as the prosaic 
Sam, in spite of his afflicting performances on the harmonium, 
the outstanding instrument of English Philistinism. Some of 
Mrs. Hesketh’s sayings will linger long in the memory, c.g., 
“ Your grandmother never spoke of religious things in just her 
ordinary voice ; she had quite a special tone of voice for sacred 
subjects”; but the talk is throughout admirably harmonized 
to the peculiar ethos of the speaker, and without any striving 
after epigram or literary effect Miss Letts seldom writes a 
page without saying something fresh, pointed, or witty. The 
minor characters are well done, notably Father Digby. The 
brief summary of his sermon on Christ's unfailing considera- 
tion for pbysical hunger is extraordinarily interesting. 
Where most writers would have given us the discourse in 
exlenso Miss Letts stirs our curiosity by twenty lines packed 
full of suggestion. 





Faustula. By John Ayscough. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.)— 
Mr. Ayscough writes again of Italy. His story is laid in tho 
fourth century of our era, when the Empire was held by the Con- 
stantine family and the Julian persecutions cast a brief gloom 
over Rome. Except as affecting Christianity, imperial politics have 
no bearing here, but the author can claim an accurate historical 
knowledge: the only slip is in a reference to Livius Andronicus 
which does not affect the story. Faustula is a lonely child con- 
demned to be a Vestal, and at last a Christian united after extreme 
peril to another noble young Christian. There are fine qualities to 
spare for some of the pagan characters, though the best show a 
narrowness which is contrasted with the effects of Christianity. 
The surprising success of Mr. Ayscough is that, deserting the 
precedents of Lord Lytton, Whayte-Melville, and others, he makes 
his characters talk in the simplest modern language: after all 
what logic excuses Romans speaking old-fashioned English? 
There is much wit in the conversations; the selfish, humorous 
Faustulus is a delightful talker. For instance, when one knows 
the pride with which the consular members of that family sot 
upon their coins the wolf suckling the twins, it is really amusing 
to read his whimsical expressions of boredom at the family legends. 
The principal characters are very clearly and closely drawn, but it 








is noticeable that, except Faustulus, they are all women of various 
ages, and show a remarkable insight on the author's part. It was 
a mistake to introduce the miraculous ever so slightly. 

Chronicles of Avonlea. By L.M. Montgomery. (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. 6s.)—It is pleasant to read another book in 
which Anne of Green Gables makes even a small appearance, 
and in some of these short sketches of Transatlantic life she 
appears, though only as a looker-on. Though in the main these 
stories are exceedinly entertaining, it must be confessed that 
those in a lighter vein are more entirely satisfactory than 
those which are sentimental. “The Quarantine at Alexander 
Abraham’s,” in which an inveterate misogynist and an 
inveterate man-hater are shut up together in a honse for 
fear of smallpox, is extremely amusing, and the reader will 
foresee from the beginning the inevitable end of the story. 
“Pa Sloane’s Purchase” is also delightful, and the whole book, if 
slight, is eminently readable. 

Reapasie Novets.—Honey, My Honey. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.)—A story of refined and charming 
people well designed to delight Mrs. Hinkson’s many admirers. 
—Lynette. By John Overton. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—An 
exciting tale of Cavaliers and Roundheads. The author borrows 
somewhat from Stevenson’s “Black Arrow,” but yet cannot 
avoid some “tushery.”. Left in Charge. By V. L. White- 
church, (J. Long. 6s.)—A gentle, rural story with humour 
and the required dash of improbable villainy ——The Bountiful 
Hour. By Marion Fox. (John Lane. 6s.)—Not a wholly 
satisfactory story, but the telling and the setting at Olney are 
delightful. Heart of the West. By O. Henry. (E. Nash. 33s. 6d. 
net.)—Cow-punching in Texas, six-shooters, humour and sentiment 
in nineteen stories by the author of “ Cabbages and Kings.” 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—.~—— 


[Under this heading wwe notice such Books of the weck as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


Aurelian Townshend’s Poems and Masks. Edited by E. K. 
Chambers. (Oxford University Press. 5s. net.)—The rather 
melancholy little collection of all that remains of the literary 
work of Aurelian Townshend amply justifies the world for having 
forgotten him. Mr. Chambers has performed his editorial task 
with his usual excellence. He gives textual reprints of the two 
masks which were printed in Townshend’s lifetime, and from 
various song-books and manuscripts he has brought together about 
a score of lyrics. To these he has prefaced a short account of what 
is known of Townshend, together with a few of his letters which 
survive at Hatfield. There is, indeed, little enough to be said of 
him. Not even the dates of his birth and death are known, though 
they were approximately 1580 and 1640. He wrote agreeably and 
without distinction. A single verse from a shepherd’s song will 
give a fair idea of his ability :— 


* Come not to me for scarfs nor plumes, 
Nor from the needy look for gold ; 
Incense we have, but no perfumes, 
Nor no such fleece in all our fold, 
As Jason won, 
But wool home spun 
To keep us from the winter's cold ; 
And when our garments should be thin, 
We leave the fleece and take the skin,”’ 


His two masks were produced in collaboration with Inigo Jones, 
and were performed at Whitehall in 1632, the King taking part 
in one of them and the Queen in the other. A contemporary 
letter explains that Townshend collaborated with Inigo Jones on 
this occasion in consequence of an intrigue, “ Ben Jonson being 
for this time discarded, by reason of the predominant power of 
his antagonist Inigo Jones, who this twelvemonth was angry with 
him for putting his own name before his in the title-page.” 
Inigo Jones seems to have had a very modern sense of the import- 
ance of the producer and the irrelevance of the author, 


Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association. 
Vol. iii. Collected by W. P. Ker. (Oxford University Press. 5s. net.) 
—The paper in this new collection of English Association Essays 
which is likely to attract most notice is Professor Gilbert Murray’s 
upon “ What English Poetry may still learn from Greek.” Much 
of what he says is naturally of interest, though one may doubt 
whether he sufficiently recognizes how essentially disparate arv 
the fundamental natures of English and Greek prosody. Like so 
many writers on the subject he seems to be perpetually forgetting 
that English metre depends primarily upon stress and Greek 
metre upon quantity. And when Professor Murray comes to his 
remarks upon the Elizabethan lyrics he shows (we can say no less) 
that his ear is incapable of appreciating their beauty. Those who 
are fond of poetry will be shocked by what he says, and will be 
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astonished that it should be Professor Murray who says it. He 
declares, for instance, that there is no “ architecture” in Eliza- 
bethan songs, and to prove it quotes these lines :— 


“Come unto these aw sands, 
And there take 
Curtsied when you soem and kiss’ d,— 
The wild waves whist... 


«JIere,” says Professor Murray, “ in is no architecture. There 
is no lyric value in the shortness of that line. The ear has not 
been led up by a series of rhythms to demand that particular 
short line, and to feel a special rest and refreshment when it 
comes.” It is almost impossible not to believe that a criminal 
compositor has misplaced the negatives in these sentences. Or 
again, “Elizabethan song cannot handle the trisyllabic foot.” 
Has Professor Murray ever read a song in “Twelfth Night,” 
which begins “Come away, come away, Death”? Among the 
other essays in the volume may be mentioned a detailed examina- 
tion of “ A Lover’s Complaint,” by Professor Mackail, and a paper 
upon “ Blake’s Religious Lyrics,” by the Dean of Norwich, 





Greek Thinkers: a History of Ancient Philosophy. By Theodor 
Gomperz. Vol. IV. Translated by G.G. Berry. (John Murray. 
14s. net.)—Professor Gomperz’s death makes this the last volume 
of his history of Greek philosophy. It is concerned with Aristotle 
and his successors, and thus carries the work almost down to 
the point at which he had intended to stop. He had hoped, how- 
ever, to add a volume upon “The Philosophy of the Hellenistic 
Age,” which he has not lived to complete. The present volume 
shows all the learning and care of its predecessors, 


Two new volumes have been added to “Harper's Library of 
Living Thought,” namely, Rough Stone Monuments and their 
Builders, by 'T’. Eric Peet, and Elements and Electrons, by Sir 
William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. (Harper and Brothers. 2s. 6d. 
net each.)—While both volumes are technical in nature, Mr. Peet’s 
may readily be undertaken by the inexperienced. It must be con- 
fessed, on the other hand, that Sir William Ramsay’s book, 
doubtless owing to the obscurity of ite subject, requires some 
preliminary acquaintance with physics. 


Louis XVII. and other Papers. By Philip Treherne. (Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—Half a dozen rather slight historical sketches 
make up this volume. ‘lhe mysteries connected with Louis XVI.’s 
son are discussed in the first of them, while of the others one 
describes the prison of the Luxembourg during the Terror and a 
second is an appreciation of the somewhat unsympathetic figure 
of Barbey d’Aurevilly. 





Margaret Ethel MacDonald. By J. Ramsay MacDonald. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has 
written a most sympathetic memoir of his wife. He has given for 
-hose who knew her a portrait that they will welcome and keep ; 
while the world at large will be gainers from hearing of a life 
devoted most unselfishly to the good of others. 





Books or RerereNnce.—The Canadian Newspaper Directory, 1911 
(A. McKim, Montreal), gives a complete list, with detailed 
information, of the newspapers published in Canada and New- 
foundland. English Church Law and Divorce. By Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, D.C.L.,and Sir Charles E. H. Chadwyck Healey, K.C.B., K.C, 
(John Murray. 5s. net.)——-The two studies contained in this 
volume are likely to be of much interest at the present time. Sir 
Lewis Dibdin discusses the history of the preparation of the 
“ Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,” while Sir Charles Chadwyck 
Healey writes upon the sixteenth-century case of “The Divorce 








the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. (Gowans and Gray. 3s. 6d. 
net.)—This handbook contains reproductions of more than two 
hundred of the pictures in the Fitzwilliam Museum, and a preface 
by the director, Mr. 8. C. Cockerell. 


New Epririons.—The Golden Asse of Apuleius. Done into 
English by William Adlington. With an Introduction by Thomas 
Seceombe. (Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. net.)—In spite of the 
greater accuracy of more modern versions of Apuleius, Adlington’s 
Tudor translation, first published in 1566, certainly remains the 
most delightful. It is now excellently reprinted (though we doubt 
the necessity for keeping the old spelling), and is prefaced with a 
satisfactory essay by Mr. Seccombe.——Shelley. By Roger Ingpen. 
(Herbert and Daniel. 2s. 6d. net.)—The object of the “ Regent 
Library,” of which this is the latest volume, is to provide selections 
from famous authors for “the busy man who can spare but little 
time to devote to books.” In the case of Shelley the editor’s 
task is not so difficult as in that of other authors included in the 
series, and Mr. Ingpen has performed it with discretion. Besides 


the book includes specimens of Shelley’s prose and of his ton 
as well as a very full bibliography. Notes and Queries on 
Anthropology. Edited by Barbara Freire-Marreco and John 
Linton Myres. (Royal Anthropological Institute. 5s.)—The 
desirability of inculcating upon travellers the need for accuracy 
in their anthropological observations led the British Associa- 
tion to publish in 1874 a handbook for their guidance. The 
fourth edition of this handbook is now issued, and contains all 
the improvements which the great recent advances in the science 
demand. Many of the most famous students of anthropology and 
sociology contribute to it, and it is nowa striking example of the 
modern development of scientific method.——A new edition has 
been issued of Europe and the Turks, by Noel Buxton, M.P. 
(Methuen and Co, 1s net.)—It has been revised and contains 
some additions, 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
——— 


Aids to the Religious Training of the Young ..(Sherratt & Hughes) net 36 
Allmand (A. J.), The Principles of Applied ‘Elcctrochemistr. 8vo 
(i. Arnold) net 18/0 
Ames (DP. A.), Processes by! Flour Manufacture, cr 8vo ...... i ongmans) met 4/6 
nm (I.), The Great Sea Horse, 4o... .... (Warne) net 6/0 
pon (H. G.) and Bricklade W. ‘M. F.. ee Manual of Infectious Diseases 
Occurring in Schools, er 8vo ...... ..o(Simpkin) net 3/0 
Arthur (F.), The Mysterious Monsicur Dumont, er 8yo .........(J. Murray) 6/0 
Barclay (W. R.) and Hainsworth (C. H.), Electroplating .. AE, Arnold) net 7/6 
Bigham (M. A.), Overheard in Fairyland, er 8vo .({L. Pitman) net 2 
Bodley (J. E. C. », Cardinal Manning and other E ssays, 8vo (Longmans) net 9 
Boddtker (A. T.), Middle- English Versions of Partonope of Blois, 8vo 
(K. Paul) net 15/0 
Book of Destiny (The), by Grand Orient, cr Svo................. (W. Rider) net 3/6 
Brooks (J. H.), The Science of the Sciences, cr 8vo ANutt) net 3/6 
pang (E. ), Experiments i in lndustrial Organization . (Longmans) net 50 
Call (L. E.) and Schafer (E. G.), A Laboratory Manual of Agriculture for 
Secondary Schools, cr BVO ........0..cseecsseeceeesecseeee (Macmillan) net 4/0 
Cannon (H, L,-), Textbook on Sewage ‘Disposal in the U nited ey 8vo 
5 


*ress) net 7/5 
Canton (W.), The Story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 4to 
(Herbert & Daniel) net 6/0 
Chambers (G. F.), Astromomy, 16MO  .......-.cccccseceeeesnereenes y “yaaa net 5/0 
Cobbold (Lady E.), Wayfarers in the Libyan Desert, 
(A. L. | net 60 
Coman (K.), Economic Beginnings of the Far wesi, 2 vols, er Svo 
(Macmillan) net 17/0 
Cosmic Symbolism. By Sepharial, 8V0 ........0..0.cc00e-eeeeee00f W. Rider) net 3/6 
Cross (V.), The Night of ‘Dem tation, er Bvo.... AT. W. Laurie) 60 
De Sales (Brother), The Teacher’s Companion, cr 8vo ......(Longmans) net 2/6 





Dixon (W. S.), Hunting in the Olden Days, 4to .................. (Constable) net 21/0 
Du Cane (J. P. ), The Campaign in Alsace, August 1870, 8vo...(H. Rees) net 5/0 
Dykes (W. R.), The Genus Iris, folio .................. (Camb. Univ. Press) net 126 


Edge (K. M.), Through the Cloudy Porch, er 8vo... 43. Murray) 6/0 
Ellis (H. J.), Index to the Charters and Rolls in the Dep: artinent of MSS., 
British Museum, vol. ii., roy 8vo.. (H. Frowde) 35/0 
Finck (H. T.), Romantic Love and Personal. Beauty, 8vo... (. “e milan) net 86 
Fraser (E.), The War Drama of the Eagles, 8vo .. J. Idurray) net 120 
Fryer (A, C.), The Vision of St. Christopher, onl ‘other Ware , er 8vo 
(Mowbray) net 3/6 
Gale (Z.), Christmas: a Story, CF BVO .......ccssesseseesreeneeess (Macmillan) 6/0 
Gillmore (1. H. > — 8 Little Shop, cr 8vo.. AF. Palmer) net 3/6 
Hayward (F. , The Peychology of Educational Administration and 
Criticism, er = sutedenierenieiuatiaueamnsnanicaenenbamemineall (Ralph & Holland) net 7,6 
Herschey (A. 8.), ‘The Esseutials of Luternational Public Law, 8vo 
c™ aemill: m) net 86 
Hill (J. C.), The Philosoph of My ye ae AJ, Ouseley) net 7/6 
Homan (F. j, In the Days gO, cr 8vo .... me (Low) net 3/6 
Howerth (I. W.), The Art of oie ion, cr 8v0 . ... (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Haunt (B.), Folk Tales of Breffny, cr Svo ........... +. (Macmillan) net 3/6 
Hutchinson (W.), A Handbook of Health, cr 8vo ............... (Constable) net 5/0 
Jackson (G. E.), Peggy Stewart at School, a (Macmillan) 6/0 
Jackson (G. E.), Peggy Stewart at Home, cr&vo .. seseeeee 4 Macmillan) 6/0 
Kains(M. G.), Culinary Herbs, Cr 8V0  ..........c0ccsceeseeeeeeeeeee (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Klein (8S. T.), Science and the infinite, cr Bvo ceoeel W. Rider) net 24 
Lyman (E.), aa —/ cr 8vo ..... mm ..(L. Pitman) net 2/6 
McKechnie (W. New Democracy, —saandecttee AJ. Murray) net 6/0 
Margoliouth (G. ), Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in the 
British Museum, Part 3, folio ......... : fH, Fre wae) 30 
Marshall (C. D.), Diseases of the Eyes, Byo ...... AH. Frowde) net 106 
Marvin (W. T.), A First Book in Metaphysics, cr 8¥0 ......4Mac millan) net 6/6 
Moffatt (J.), The Theology of the yoy er 8vo ......... ‘Due kworth) net 26 
Monvel (R. B. de), Eminent English Men and Women in Paris Crowned by 
the French ‘Academy i in 1912, 8vo .. (Nutt) net 126 
Nida (W. L.), The Dawn of American History in Europe (Macmillan) net 3/6 
O'Neill (G.), Five Centuries of mans hiamnade from Chaucer to De Vere, 


















cr 8vo . (Longmans) net 3/6 
Phillips (A. ‘iL . “Mineralogy, ‘Sve | — millan) net 16/0 
Phythian (J. E.), Sone! lant ‘Is, 4to AG, Allen) net 1245 
Pitkin (W. B.), The Art and the Business of Story Writing, cr 8v0 

(Macmillan) net 5/6 
Pollock (B.), The Bible To-day, 8V0 .........cccceeccsceneeeeeeeenene (J. Murray) net 2/6 
Pugh (E.), Harry the Cockney, cr 8vo......... sessrsecseressesl De We. Laurie) 6/0 
Pycraft (W. P.), The Infancy of Animals, cr aca (Hutchinson) net 6/0 
Rankin (H. A.), Pencil Drawing, 8vo . (L. Pitman) net 4) 


Richards (W. T.), Masterpieces of the Sea, roy ce ar pincott) met 4/6 
Roberts (T. G.), The Toll of the Tides, er 8vo ........... ro W. Laurie) 6/0 
Roget (FP. F.), Ski-Buns in the High Alps, 8vo .. .{Unwin) net 106 
Roman Laws and Charters. Translated by E. G . Hardy, ‘Bvo 

(Clarendon Press) net 10/6 
Scott (L. M.), Dewdrops from Fairyland, 4to AWarne) net 3/6 
Sedgwick (8, N.), The Catechism with Biackboard and Chart, er 8vo 

(Mowbray) net 36 

Seton (E. T.), The Book of Woodcraft and Indian piom, 8vo (Constable net 60 
Sinclair (W. M.), The Chapels Royal, 4to ... (Nash) net 20/0 
Smith (F. H.), The Arm-Chair at the Inn, er Sve (T. W. Laurie) 6 
Smith (L. C.) ‘and Others, British History from the Bariicet Times to the 
Present Day, er 8vo......... anne ....(Rivingtous) 2¢ 
Smith (8. G.), Democracy and ‘the ¢ *hurch, er 8vo (Apple ton) net 60 
Spearing (H. G.), The Childhood of Art, roy 8vo Paul) net 21 
Stevens (T. G.), Diseases of Women, 8vo . = _(H. Prowde) net 150 
Stobart (J. C.), The Grandeur that was Rome. "(Sidgwick & Jackson) net 0 
ers (E. &M. ), The Art of Skating, 12mo (H. Cox) net 50 
aan (Sir E. M.), Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography, 4to 

(Clarendon Presse) net 36/0 
Tilby (A. W.), Australasia, 1088-1911, Svo............ < (Constable) net 60 
Travel Pictures. By Bhawani Sinch, 8vo : (Longmans) net 60 
Tregarthen (J. C.), The Story of a Hare, cr 8vo . (J. Murray) net 60 
Turner (W.) and Carling (E. B.), Treatment after Ope ration, 8vo 





a large number of the lyrics and selections from the longer poems, 


(H. Frowde) net 106 
Woodworth (R, §.), The Care of the Body, cr 8ve......... aa millan) vet 6,6 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovursipge Paes (when available), Fourntzen Guineas, 


a iiitiiiniidinnnnsiiniaie £12 12 0{ NarrowColumn(ThirdofPage)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Columa ..........+ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column ,,.., 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 
ComPantiss, 
Outside Page .....cccecsccrerees LIC 16 Of Inside Page  ........:.ccceeceesseees 214 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5¢.; andla,a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
’ Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





~LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


** The Trifles for a shilling or two are as charming i in their 
ly goods.""—The Standard, 


way as are the rich and costly 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London. 


WITH 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND IS INVALUABLE 
FOR 
indigestion, Acidity, Flatulence, Heart- 
burn, impure Breath, Diarrhea, &c. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores—Biscuits 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s, and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, Is. 14d. per tin ; in Chocolates, ls. per 
CAPSULES.—Most convenient for travellers, 2s. per box. 


J. all BRAGG, Ltd. 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK. 


MALTED BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK 
in Powder Form. 
REQUIRES NO COOKING. 











— 








Its value is based not alone on chemical qualities, but 
also on the possession of certain physical attributes, ¢.g., 
palatability, solubility, ease of digestion and assimilation, 
etc., qualities moreover which cannot be ignored in the 
discussion of dietetic values. It is also true that the 
record of our product as a nutrient, for almost thirty 
years, bears irrefutable testimony to the genuineness of 
its physiological worth, and its general excellence 
as a food product. 


Of all Chemists and Stores in sealed glass bottles 
at ie. Gd., 29. Gd. and 11s. 


TRIAL SIZE, free by post on application to 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK COMPANY, 
Slough, Bucks., England. 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


XMAS AS GIFTS. 
Real Irish Lace Handkerchiefs, 12/6 to 12 Gns. each. 
Irish Crochet Lace Collars, Sets, Fronts, &c., from 7/3 up. 
Lovely Irish Applique Lace Collars, 10/-, 22/-, &c. 
Hd. Embd. Evening Dress Hkfs, 1/- to 12/- each & upwards. 
Hand Embd. Linen Tea Cloths, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, 14J-, 21J-, 35/-, ,, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Initial Hkfs., 10/- & 12/- Doz. 

May We Send You Our ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST ? 


MURPHY & ORR, + BELFAST, IRELAND 


20s. 
PRUDENTIAL 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED...... £80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...... 


eeeeeeene seers £100,000,000. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(435.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... .. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, E.C.M.G. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 4 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


——— — — ——— SN 


HOME MISSIONS 


Clergy in Poor Parishes need their 
modest stipends. Is it really necessary 
that they should be reduced? Yet 
this seems inevitable in the new year 
unless a supplementary £3,000 can 
be supplied at once. A friend offers 
to send £100 as soon as 19 similar 
sums have been received; four such 
amounts have already been given. 


Gifts may be sent to Coutts’ Bank (440 Strand) 
marked “for account of Additional Curates 
Society”; or to the Kev. CANON PETIT, 
14, Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


— ee ———$_ — 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
1762-1912 
The Oldest Mutual Life Office. 





FUNDS EXCEED FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS 





The Society grants 
NON-PROFIT ASSURANCES FOR DEATH DUTIES 
AT 
THE LOWEST RATES PUBLISHED. 


The Only Address :— 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
G. J, LIDSTONE, Actuary & Secretary, 





OBESITY ‘%: 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 





your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 
sample and CALLARD & CO., 





Booklet free from 20 Regent St, London, W. 
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R Mutual Life Assurance the most valuable and 

useful policy is that which yields the largest 
return for the premiums paid. The points to be seriously 
considered are :—(1) The Security, (2) The Bonus System, 
and (3) The Liberality of the Conditions. 


QTmes points are also important, such as Surrender Values, 

Loans Obtainable, Annuities, Business Requirements, 
Double Endowments, &c. All these points are clearly and 
simply set before you in the 1912 Prospectus of the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Head Offce:— Policies for Children, Educational London :— 
9 St. Andrew Purposes, Business Requirements, 2Cornhill,E.C., 
Square, Marviage Settlements, Dependagts, and 5 Waterloo 
Old Age, Death Duties. Place, 8.W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


For mutuaL LIFE assurance. 


Particulars will be forwarded 
post free on application to— 








48 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
R Oo Yi A L - s | Total Funds - £18,167,251. 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, 
COMPANY, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. oFFices are sm | Strest, LONDON. 


' WHE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 

receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, atany time on 
six months’ po on either side, Interest payable f-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 7 7a rs certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARK LORD, City Treasurer. 


DARTNERSHIP with view to SUCCESSION in -_ 
known COACHING ESTABLISHMENT in South of England. Gross 
a So ar * — r+ almost £700. The Establishment is 


best class. From £800 to £1000 capital 
rere furthe rticulars of this Partnership, and of other o wras. in private 
Coaching E. ishments if desired, apely to Messrs. GAB THRING, 
and Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, 

VENTLEMAN, thor oughly experienced in . musical world, 
is desirous of PARTNERSHIP in thoronghly high-class and old- 

established MUSICAL and DRAMATIC AGENCY, illing to invest a fair 
sum if prospects warrant it.—Reply by letter in first instance, MUSICAL, ve 
Hart's penance em, Maltravers need Arundel — Strand, wc 





AND WANTED, | 


APPOINTM ENTS VACANT 





MHE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 
CHAIR OF HISTORY. 





APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst December, 1912. 


SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60, 


FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the Agent- 
General for Victoria at the above address, 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—HEAD-MASTERSHIP.— 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this 
school, which becomes vacant by the appointment of the present Head-Master 
(Mr. ¥.J.R. Hendy) to the yen gowy A the Isleworth Training College. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, bromegrove School, Broms- 
grove. Applications must be sent in not later than Friday, December 13th, 


LOUCESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CINDERFORD HIGHER ELEMENTARY (MIXED) SCHOOL. 





CERTIFICATED ASSISTANT MASTER. Candidates must 
in Science of a recognized University and have had Secondary School 
Salary £130—£160. 
‘orms of application may be obtained, upon receipt of stamped, addressed 
envelove. from SECRETARY, County Education Office, Gloucester, 








DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL inv invites applications for the position of 


VISITING TEACHER of Hygiene, Arithmetic, and Practical Geometry at 
the L.C.C. Trade School for Gils, Queens 84 uare, Bloomsbury, W.C., for four 
attendances per week, at a fee of 7s, 6d, an attendance, 
an successful candidate will be required to take up her duties in January, 
Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained by sending a 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the Education Officer, London Count) 
oounet, Sprentice —y “A loth tothe eer W.C., to whom they must 
ar —~ 1. very communication must be 


Canvaseing, either directly or intel, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appoint ment. ENCE GOMM BE, 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London ¢ ‘ounty Council, 
Victoria ~~ w.c, 
27th November, 1912. 


.DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF 


The London County Council invites cations fer the position of 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach French German throughout the Schoo! 
at the County Secondary Sehool, Eltham. The minisoum commencing Salary 
will be £120, rising to a year by yearly increments of £10, in accordance 
with the Council's scale for assistant mistresses in secondary schools, Candi 
dates must have passed a final honours examination for 5 deaee held by « 
recognized University, and must have had experience of class teaching by 
modern methods. In special cases the degree eaten may be relaxed 
providing that a candidate is otherwise wee sially 

Agptentions must be on the official forms, to Se obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
llth January, 1913. Every communication must be marked “1.4."" on the 


envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or intincety, will be held to be a disqualification 
NCE GOMME 


for appointment. 
Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Victorm Embankment, W.C., 
25th November, 19?2. 


QorN WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Wanted, in January next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, geicence being given 
to one who can take good French or History. Initial salary £120 to £10 
according to previous experience a» ane by annual increments of 410 to £160 
rat increase to take place next September. Apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
Grammar School, Falmouth, 
25th November, 1912. 


ING EDWARD'S 8« JHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 

‘the Governors of this School, in m consequence of the death of Mr. E. W. 
Floyd, being about to appoint a HEAD-MASTER to take charge of the Boys’ 
Grammar School, Aston, Birmingham, gentlemen who are desirous of becoming 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications and six copes of their 
testimonials to the Secretary, on or before the Ist day of January next. 

The salary consiste of a fixed payment of £200 per annuin, together with a 

itation fee of £2 vee head for every boy above the number of 150; the whole 
'y not to exceed £000. There are about 325 boys in the School. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University ia the United Kingdom, 

The Head. Master will be required to enter on his duties in April next. 
Birmingham, 23th November, 1912, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors invite applications for the HEAD MASTERSHIT, 
will become vacant at Easter. 

There are at present 100 boys in the School, of whom 40 are boarders. 

The accommodation for Boarders has recently been much improved and 


LONDON. 


which 


increased, 
The School has valuable Scholarship endowments, both internal and at the 
Universities. 

Applicants must be Oxford or Cambridge Graduates. 

Particulars may be obtained from the CLERKS TO THE GOVERNORS, 
Messrs. Underwood and Steel, 30 Castile Street, Hereford, by whom applica- 
tions must be received on or before December 14th, 1912. 


Qa HALL AND MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, 


OXFORD 
WANTED, for January, a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS to teach in the 
School and coach students in Cherwell Hall; salary £150; also a HISTORY 


MISTRESS for the School, salary £120,—Apply to the PRINC IPAL, 
Hall, Oxford, 


[PEPTENHALL COLLEG STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
Applications are invited for the nen "of HEAD-MASTER of the above 
School. — Churchman, University Graduate, and Experienced Teacher 

Applications, with eopies of Testimonials, should reach the 
oust STARY TO THE GOVERNORS (from whom further information can 
be obtained), not later than the first post of Monday, December lth, 


R. IAN CALTHROP has a vacancy for one PUPIL on 

his fruit and poultry farm. He will have a second vacancy after 

Christmas. References given and required. Terms -IAN 
CAL THROP, Parwich, Ashbourze. 


A DVERTISER can most highly recommend OXFORD 
GRADUATE (Honours), age 24, for Secretarial or Literary Agpeint- 
ment, or Position in Business Unde rtaking. Capital.—Apply, Box No. , The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Lond on. 
DOCTOR’S WIFE who has two young children, and 

who lives in a healthy locality in the South-West of Englamdl, wishes to 


Cherwell 





moderate. 








have the care of one or two infants or young childrep, Highest references can 
be given. —Write “G, H.,”’ c/o Street's, 30 Cornhill, London. 
M\YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MB. 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 34. 1,000 words. 
DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


NORA 


C 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERW ELL: HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR vomEs SECONDARY TEACHERS, 

Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 

University Delecacy for Gocentaay ‘Training, and by 

the Cambridge Synd ieate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE 1, DODD, M.A. 

(late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Biudents are poet for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £6). 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Eutry. 
There is a Loan Fund, 
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Bse*es2 COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(Uni ninety of London), 
York Place, Baker ker Street, London, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF "SECONDARY TRAINING. 
Head of the Department: MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A, 


_ The ee to =e Students are admitted in Jan and Octo! 
ull for the Examinations for = Teaching Diglomas 
tranted by the , Universities of London and Cambri 
sailenitens for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., for the Course begin- 
wind anuary 1913, should be sent to the "HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not 
jJater than. December 4th. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 
GREEN, SURREY. 
ww niversity of London.) 

The GOVERNORS will award early in December, three POST-GRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIPS for research or advanced work, open to Graduates of the 
College. Applications should be made not later than December 2nd, to the 
PRINCIPAL, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 














"f\HE YORKSHIRE TRAINING SCHOOL OF 
COOKERY AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Recognized by the Board of Education for the Training of Teachers in 
Cookery, Laundrywork, —— , Needlework, Dressmaking, and Millinery. 
urses for training of Domesti ience Teachers i in Secondary, Elementary 
and Technical Schools. 
Certificate Courses for matrons, housteene , and lady cooks, 
Leeds. full particulars apply to the SUPE TENDENT, 90 Albion Street, 








YUEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal : - HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Warden : Mies E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Yow Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Tgaue), apply to the 
Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, Ww. 

The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council raph the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 


+ 


prosp may 





\T. MARY’S COLLEGE 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of th the ¢ irls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambri ning College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for 8S dary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and py 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non- Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30'gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. ore. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs, a year. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
‘lraining College for Secon Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOO 
M.A, (London) Litt. D. (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes nd for the for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and subjectsin schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, cm mee ws , bursaries, and loan fund may be 











A RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Lrp,, 

Pn age ay Close to moors, amid beautiful York. 

undings. Soooens See Enlarged curriculum, PREPARATORY 

‘SCHOOL t for boys under 9. INDERGARTEN. Gymnasium. Large playing 
fields. Pri tus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 


T. HI LDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MiIsS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as wellas to Makes if des “desired. Wi Examinations to i 
Matriculation Standard Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Br _ 


Wyoseasn SOHOOL S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS 

BROMLEY.—Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s 

Daughters at moderate fees. Sugenmte boarding-houses ; beautiful country ; 

pure bracing air; drill and es Mistress; extensive playing fields. Pre. 
tion for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint & teased Beneniontion. 
ident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle. 

work. Children —— from seven years of age; younger girls under 

special care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive Fees from 66 eas.— H. 

iss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin ; Final Honours, Oxford, Class I. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES eta K.C.B,, M.P. ~~ 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S,, and Mrs, ALEXANDER, e Staff co: 
Medical Lecturers and experienced oes in every teandh of Physical Tr Trin 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal G ic Institu 
es Educated Women are trained as Scientific —— Physical 
ucation, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. ond Rev. E, Lyttelton, D. D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College: to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 yentte and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Ly Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, & 





























IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidentl ae 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Entirecharge of Chil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


s* MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD. 








POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; — 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. ead- Mistress— 
WORSFOLD ‘(formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’ 's School, St. tatu. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
_ Prospectus on application to HEAD- MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, 8 d). air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTF ORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tri 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS , B.Se. London. 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. The school building has 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scho —_ available for t three years, on application to ee 
UTUMN N TERM S 19th to D ber 19th. 




















obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Woll 
Road, Cambridge. Kaas 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of LL 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL A. Scheme, The University, 
psd Andrews, N.B. 





GIRLS SCHOOLS AND_ COLLEGES, 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 

3%4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gratincer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, eg s. Ly Grierson, ‘son, M. A., eal Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
rd and Tuition, £60" ay 
A thoroughly efficient ™ Modern Education. Spicial department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 











MILHAM FORD SCH SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCanz 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention to 
, drawing, painting, music, and _—* culture, 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, “LYNDHURST | GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. ny Se Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
ae ined. “Healt for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
h 


ysituation, Tennis, hockey, &. Soliant oeaear enetiliny 
mp. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 


Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground on the § Suffolk coast. 

















W Akl. ,ASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, ‘twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose p®rents are abroad.—For Prospectus upply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 





LAOKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. Head Mistress: Miss 
Gadesden.—_BOARDING HOUSE, licensed by the Council of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust, for pupils of the above school. —Apply, Miss MINNA 
KRABBE, 5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath, Referee: The Lord Bishop of 
Hereford. se ea 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music > Speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the 1 of 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for ro mt work, Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References — 
rmitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, H 
c., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


r\HE OAKS’ SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY; 


21 miles from London, near the pine region of St. George’ s Hill. Home 
Boarding School for Girls, and dail ly classes for non-resident pupils, Principals, 


the MISSES LATHAM. ot et mee _ ¥ ; 
UEENWOOD,. EASTBOURN E— 
Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

Coliege) .—First- rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 

Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Ac. 

Spring Term begins Januaty 16th, Next vacancies in May. 

HABEINGTONS CHISLEHURST, KENT. 

RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 








For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


J}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE Lang ny 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Sc 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, AOA, ) Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


LADY is anxious personally to recommend small Home 
School, about 12 miles South of London, for the DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEFOLK. The PRINCIPAL is a highly-cultured, motherly woman, 
who has the welfare of each pupil at heart. House is large, airy, and comfort- 
able. Garden and tennis lawn, Education is modern and thorough. Care- 
fully chosen resident mistresses. Exceptional musical advantages. —Address, 
Box No. 586, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AMPSTEAD HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Alcock & Cocks. 

















J ECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
LS GENTLEWOMEN. Miss J. E. COHEN, 75 New Street, Birmingham. 
Shorthand and Typewriting, Book-keeping by Chartered Accountant, Modern 
Languages. Good Appointments, Moderate Terms, rospectus on 
Application. 





ee: 
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COLLEGE, ST.  HELIERS, JERSEY. 


G Cubicles, Hockey, T 
a great fr. vantages s for “a Bren Preaek 
Resident Mistresses; Teacher for si ming: erms ans 
Arran Daughters.—F or Prospectus pit - 5 PRINCIPAL” 


he }BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 


ERSEY LADIES’ 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gy 
fea- sullen beautiful climate; 





TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Treasurer, Mr. rid G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarsbips apply to the Principal, Miss E, “LAWRE NCE, 


\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical 
Gold Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 


{VSTEM, Frenchman, © ntering, Bees, Fruit coogg o ee Principal: 


Chairman, Sir William Mather; 





Ones 4. -—-WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only. 
=! cS. the Sea, Highest Be/erences.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Ro eget Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without ‘ull particulars 

of the regulations for r entry to pa Royal Naval College, Eeborne, the Pay- 
master and ical B tment) 


(Pub 
Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, ita, ‘6 South Molton Sweet London, W. 


yo FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS. pe ey House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the M 
= bp Lewis Colony. 














Home life, Medical care, and RA a < 
Terms 30s. Week! may be 


8 subject to Epile her particulars 
oy ed from Dr. KLAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Ed, Edge. 





LILY DUGHES JONES, F.RMLS, Ist Class Certiticates, 
YTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 


—Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, Schneile, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C Estab. 1905, — 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


MS CONWAY SCHOOL SHIP, 
H. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed } mea | to give a sound GENERAL and TECHNICAL EDUCA- 
TION to desirous of becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE SE VIC E. Two years on the Conway count for apprenticeship as 
one year's sea service. 

NOMINATIONS EACH TERM TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, 

DARTMOUTH. 
24 SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES DURING THE LAST TWO YEARS. 
Extensive Playing Fields on Shore, 
Fee, £22 15s. per Term. 

For Prospectus apply to Commander H, W. BROADBENT, B.D., B.N.R., 

H.M.S. Conway, Rock Ferry, | Cheshire. 


| GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


| ROMSGROVE i; 

















SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham ; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A.; Master of the Pre aratory School, A. H. ‘Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master. 


Y, AST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
VILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, Exhibi 
tuons for Sons of Orlicers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford). 


EREFOKD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Picturesque 

and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 

Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O. T. C.; _Rowing;_ Excellent Playing | Fie Ids. 


gro HOUSE, STOKE POGEs.—E. H. PARRY, M. A. 

and R. V. BAKKER-MILL, M.A., are moving their school, preparator. 

for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 
1913, The house, specially built for a school, stands bigh, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c., apply to E. H. 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 


\ ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. Opened 

1900. A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Dept. 
Inclusive fee, 60 gns. Head-Master, H. Lang Jones, M.A. Full prospectus on 
application. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 


grey ies SCHOOL. 
Next Term commences Saturday, ye | 18th. 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Illustrated Prospectus—Apply, Head-Master, School House, Ipswich. 








JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January ]6th, 1°13. 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. 
above sea, facimg Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad. 


Head- Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 








T ETCHWORTH SC HOOL, HE RTS.—Co-educational : 
4 Aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough educa- 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, papesing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing 
air, modern buildings. —P rincipal, J. H. N J.H.N. STE ‘PHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


LANDOVERY Y COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina 
tion at Llandovery in Sept« mber 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE. HUGHES, 


[PrPixeuan 29 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
The examination for Scholarships in 1913 will be held on June 9th, 10th, and 
Uth, instead of in March, 


] ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, wy >! and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and gumes.—Apply HEAD-MAS'T ER. 


SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Endowment for leaving Exhibitions and 
Separate Junior Department for boys of 8 to 12.— 
Head-Master, 


“HOOL. 








Ke Ss) 


A Public School at moderate cost. 
Scholarships at the School. 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
—Old buildings entirely modernized, two new Houses and 
complete School block recen dy added. Situation splendid, wares, cumal. 
Prospectus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master, or 
53 Palace Street, Westminster. 








FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD and LE VIGNER, 
Altitude, 1900 feet, near NEUCHATEL, a Swiss town, free from 
distractions, noted for the purity of its French. Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, 
M.A., Oxon. (late M. Taylor’s & Sherborne), British Chaplain, and Mr. W. w. 
HUNT , M.A., Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., receive private pupils for University and 
other Examinations, good Laboratories, and esp. for Mo. ern Languages. 


( HAz Bay D’OEX, SWITZERLAND .— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, lateSe Second Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


P\IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pu J yeas with French families if desired, "Holiday pupils received.— 
: BRITISH CHAPL ALN, Dieppe. 


1° SSELDORF, IBACHHAUS—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 
Prep. for Interpretership and othe r exams. _ Holiday courses. References, 


RANCE.—Protestant Educational Home, outskirts of 

Rouen.—Small number of elder girls reveived, study of French Lan- 

guage, Literature, Art, Music. Language exclusively French, Interview 
when desired.—DIRECTRIC 'E, 25 rue Le PCOG, | Bikorel -les- Rouen, 


RENCH YOUNG LADY, professor’ 8 ‘daughter, certifi- 

cated, wants to go “au pair” in a family. Highest references given 

= wanted.,—Address A, LEBONNOIS, c/o Rev. Hartley, BR. N. Hospital, 
Chatham. 


IRLS’ SCHOOL IN THE HARZ MOUNTAINS, 

BLANKENBURG, GERMANY.—Large beautifully furnished house, 

with a garden, close to the woods. Good education, excellent cooking. Com- 

fortable and healthy place of Residence. First-class references from old 

pupils and others.—All further particulars from FRAU KNOFFP, Blankenburg, 
am Harz, Germany. 


E 8 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA 
CONFIDENTLY RecomMENDED. 

VILVORDE, near BRUSSELS (Belgium). Beautifully and healthily 
situated. Thorough and excellent Modern Education. Special advantages: 
Courses of Art and Music. Special Cultivation of Mentality. Education 
in Hygiene. Swedish Gymnastic. Formation and development of character, 
Highly certificated Staff. 

Prospectus, particulars, and references: 

Mademoiselle EMMA LEFEBURE, Head-Mistress. 


DARIS.—Mile. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art, Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
_ near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 





PEUPLtIER SB. 


DIES. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 


CHOOLS and TUTORS 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be euguited free of charge 
to wy sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
a Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and are at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected 

158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1138 City. 


GQOCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

len of the fees to be 

PATON’S LIST OF si SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 





1,233 pp. 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d, £00 Schools, 1,600 Ulustrations. 
J. and J PATON, "Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 58 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, 





rH DUCA TION. 
‘4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
eesrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


GcHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 


FREE OF CHARGE, 


every information supplied to — 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNI VERSITY™ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 








122 Regent Street, W. Established 185e, 
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OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of opting Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
. Saturdays, 11 a. A Ne and | to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

, = Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 





Oz ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 

Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocar (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 
217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge, The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on eve 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W, Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 


women.—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast, March: 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah). Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Russia, &e. Inclusive terms. Accompanied throughout by Miss 
Bishop, ‘‘ Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 




















Ceara IN MADEIRA, THE CANARIES 
OR THE CAPE. 
SPECIAL FARES. 


Apply, UNION-CASTLE LINE, 8 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London, 





NANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
Union Castle Line Direct Service. 

SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
yhysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM- 
"ANY (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


LPINE SPORTS, LTD., control accommodation for 
3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland. 

For Illustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 





Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Bath, Massage 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
LD OR DISUSED VALUABLES.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and PRECIOUS STONES bought for cash; best value sent 
for parcels, or offers made, References, Capital and Counties Bank. 


R. D, & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Stree 
Ipswich. Established 1833. . )» 8 t, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of w provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 





M* SORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition) — 
A trial is suggested to all who want better Coffee than they get now. 
BERRY—3 lbs., 4s. 7d.; 6 lbs., 88. 9d. GROUND—3 Ibs., 4s. 9d, ; 6 Ibs., 9s. 
CRESCENT TEA (a choice blend)—6 Ibs., 10s, 6d. 

CARRIAGE PAID. Full list, samples, and testimonials free. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR “Wo ~ systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Begins Jan. next. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, T 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Paste, Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.3. Recommended by Dr. H. 
Woodward, F.R.S.,and Canon Kinton Jacques, Supplied to the Royal House- 
hold, Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets.—Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 











K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, I hire, specially 

erected and oumbees for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardent 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 

2 Exchange Street Hast, Liverpool, 





| -—y HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
110 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H,.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
fhe EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 











INEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds required. —Fq 
MS oe aes apply toR. T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham, 
1 esex. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzayy Memoriat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tue Kina, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving ag 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THe Eart or Harnowsr. Secretary: Goprrery H, Hamirtoy, 





[26s DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 





Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


Executive COMMITTEE: 
President :—H.R.H. Tue Princess Lovise, Ducwess OF ARGYLL, 
Vice-President :—Tne Mancuioness OF WATERFORD. 
Chairman :—Tuae Rr. Hon. true Ear or Erne, K.P. 
Deputy-Chairman :—Co.onet Siz R. U. Penrose FitzGeratp, Br, 
Hon, Treasurer :—H. H. Pterpre. Bovverir, Esq. 
Bankers :—Messrs. Barctary & Co., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Manageress :—Work Depét—Miss Wittsurre, 7a Lower Grosvenor Place, 8, W, 
Secretary: Cart. R. Banciar, 7a Lower Grosvenor Place, 8. W. 





THE COMMITTEE VERY EARNESTLY APPEAL for FUNDS for the 
maintenance of those ladies who were left provided for by charges on Irish 
landed property, who are incapacitated by age or infirmity from earning a 
living, and who, owing to the non-receipt of their incomes, are in absolute 
poverty. 

The WORK DEPOT assists Irish ladies to earn their living, and the 
Committee earnestly ask friends requiring hand-made lingerie, blouses, 
embroidery, marking, etc., to ASSIST THE CHARITY BY GIVING 
ORDERS. 





Office and Work Depot: 
7a LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 


Will generous donors kindly mention The Spectator when writing. 


7 = rai O F oe 2 


The sins of the parents! The suffering of the children! 
Thousands of little children annually inherit a legacy of disease 
from their — birth. They are quite innocent, but Londicapped 
for life through the vice of their parents. 

The London Lock Hospital cares for such afflicted little ones, 
There is a special ward in the Hospital for these children, where 
they are treated for two years, and there are now 20 beds occupied, 
Every effort is made to eradicate the disease, 

WILL YOU HELP 
. THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN? 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, 
283 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W. 
R. EDWIN EDDISON, Secretary. 
HURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY. 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN, 

Patron of the Children's Union—H.M, QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Officially Recognized Organization of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 

114 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 17,000 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,300 now under the Society’s care. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary, Rev. Prebendary RUDOLF, 
WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY, KENNINGTON ROAD, S.E. 








NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

ANNIVERSARY DINNER. — The Committee have much pleasure in 
announcing that the Right Honourable The Lord Mayor, who will be supported 
by the Sheriffs, has kindly consented to preside at the Anniversary Dinner, 
which will be held on Tuesday, December 17th, at the Mansion House. 

Gentlemen willing to act as Stewards are requested to communicate with 
the Secretary. 

This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates 400 children from infancy 
until 15 years of age. 

Subscriptions and Donations are greatly needed. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, R.N., 

Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. Secretary and Supt. 
paraaran CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 








OOKS FOR XMAS.—Our new Catalogue containing 
the best Books of the season—Books for Children, Bibles, Prayer, and 
Hymn Books, Standard Books in Leather Binding, etc.—will be seut post free 
on receipt of a card. 
A, & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 





OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, first and last 
editions; Daniel’s Voyages; Alice in Wonderland, 1365 and 1866; Lilford’s 
Birds; Complete sets of Standard Authors; Books with coloured plates or 
ublished in monthly numbers. Views of America and Colonies: Kipling’s 
Works, Vols. 22and 23. Books Bought, Any Quantity, Immediate Cash.— 
Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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FRANKY AND A COMMONPLACE VOYAGE P. R. B. 


STYLE I, Gregory SMITH 
THE SIMPLE OF HEART CHARLES BEwLEY 
WORDS WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE 
Esme WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 
REFORM: V.—THE POWER OF THE CROWN 
Hitarre Betioc 
TRAGEDY ROW: A Cruel and Scandalous Wrong. 
ORKER 
THE PROSPECTS OF CATECLAOE ENGLAND 


VASSALL- PHILLIPS 
OUR OCCUPATIONS J. Hotr Scnoonina 
AIREL OF THE HEAVENS E. Vincent Hewarp 
™ Corres BRASSBOUND’S CONVERSION ” at the Little 
The J. E. Haroun Terry 
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WILLIAMS and NORGATE: 14 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 
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Dr. J. Collis Renae! $ 
CHLORODYNE 


Universally acknowledged to be the Most 
Valuable Medicine Known and the 
Best and Surest Remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


In DIARRHEA and other complaints of the 
bowels it acts like a charm, and its soothing and 
restoring effects are equally marked in GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE and RHEU MATISM 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 





Insist on having 
the ORIGINAL 
and 
ONLY GENUINE 
Chlorodyne, 

Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


Convincing 
Medical Testimony 
with each bottle, 


Of all Chemists, 
1/15, 2/9, 4/6. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCR.PIION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. 4, 
-- 25 0 O | Members owe oe 
— * PAY MENTS, 
is 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members . 0 and Journal 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies oa Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


2s. 4, 


Hon. Vice-Presidents ~ 1010 0 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 


“The IBEAL COCOA” 


Baby’s Welfare 


Tf your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sample of the “ Allenburys” 
Food and } amphlet entitled “‘ Infant Feeding and Management,” It will save 
ee lless trouble in the care of your child. The ‘ Alleuburys” Foods give 
dom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand, 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








THE MOTHER COUNTRY 


AND THE 


TIDE OF EMIGRATION 


During the first seven months of this 
year 97,896 British Emigrants left 
our shores for Canada. 





Thousands of our fellow-countrymen, 
who were in our midst less than a 
year are now living in remote 
colonies, far removed from the mini- 
strations of the Church, 


The Colonial and Conti- 

nental Church Society 

helps every diocese in Western 
Canada and British Columbia. 


ago, 


Timely aid will now affect the whole 
future of new communities so rapidly 
coming into existence, 





MORE CLERCYMEN AND MORE MONEY ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 





Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, M.A, 
9 SERJEANTS’ INN, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


THE 
CORNISH RIVIERA 


and SOUTH DEVON 


are Britain’s Here 
winter holidays afford, with 
and 
of 


Riviera. 


a minimum of cost 


fatigue, the maximum 


WARMTH & SUNSHINE 


Obtain Illustrated Guide: “Holiday Haunts 
in England, Wales, and Ireland,” post free 6d., 
from Supt. of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W., or at G.W.R, Stations and 
Offices. 


FROM ALL PARTS 
END TICKETS 


SERVICES 
AND WEEK- 


EXPRESS 
TOURIST 


G. W.R 
The Holiday Line 


POTTER, 





FRANK General Manager, 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


THIS LIST HOLDS GOOD FOR 7 DAYS. 








Sold by Order or Executors. 


Lot 1.—2 doz. bots. and 3 doz. half-bots. opinion ° 
wr} 
DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 1895 serv. “fer aoe" 
ND VIN. CHOISIS. 
restau Saeres meet oemtinor 44, 59/6 


Lot 2.—10 doz. bots. 


“CORTON ” RED BURGUNDY 


Pleasant Dinner Wine. 24)- 


12/6 


Lot 3.—5 doz. bots. 


AMONTILLADO wuuams 2? Htumeenr. 97/6 


Nice Dry Sherry with Nutty Flavour, 36/- 
Lot 4.—5 doz. half-bots. 
AYALA 1895 extra quatity 
A charming dry Champagne with delightful flavour, 48/- 39/ 6 


Sold Without Reserve Re THOMAS BELLAMY, 
in Liquidation, 79 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 


Lot 5.—10 doz. bots. and & doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU BARET, 1907 VINTAGE 


Exceptional value in Chateau Claret ; a nice soft Wine, 

over 12 months in bottle, (1/- per dozen bottles or 2 

dozen half-bottles allowance for 6 dozen orders). 
(Half-bottles 8/9 per dozen.) 


14/6 


21/- 





Lot 6.—3 doz. bots, and 2 doz. half-bots. 


DEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Ceilars and bearing 
their well-kuown label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottles.) 


29/6 


36)- 


Lot 7. “2 cases cach 12 bots. and 
do. do. 24 half-bots. 


HEIDS'ECK 1904, TRES SEC 


Delicate, Dry Champacne, with good bouquet. (Half- 
— 70/- per 24.) (2/6 per caseallowance if Lot is 
en.) 


65/- 


Lot 8.—3 doz. bots. 


AUCHINBLAE 7 YEARS OLD 


Soft Old Scotoh Mait Whisky Bonded May 1905 at the 
Auchinblae Diatillery, Kincardineshire, 


Per doz. 


39/6 


48/- 


From the Sale of Wines of the late Mr. DUNN, 
Woolley Hall, Maidenhead Thicket. 


Lot 9.—4 dozen bottles. 


COCKBURN’S PORT ‘scteca'tecs.” 


A really charming specimen of this Shipper’s Wine, 
with splendid flaveur and beuquet. 


77/6 


84/- 





Lot 10.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful O14 Wine, which has been lying in 
Wood at the Bodoga of the Successors of the late 
Donna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto, and was shipped 
by them to this country. (1/- per dozen allowance 
if Lot is taken.) 


34/6 


LIQUEUR BRANDY 1878 vin, 


1878 vin. 
oft Old Cognac, with very pleasant flavour. 


Per Case, 


65/6 


Lot “2 cacce each 12 bots. and 
de do 24half-bots. 


SPARKLING MOSELLE 


Pleasant Wine ia original oases as Shipped, and m 
perfect conditien, (Half-bottles 37/6 per 24.) 


33/6 


Bankers: London County & Westmineter, Mincing Lane, E.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 
3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


SPECTATOR 








Duty Paid Ceters: 
30 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C, 
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A SOLUTION 


OF THE 


XMAS GIFT PROBLEM. 








































ELKINGTON’S XMAS LIST 


illustrates many useful 
and acceptable articles in 


JEWELLERY, CLOCKS, WATCHES, 
SILVERWARE, ELKINGTON PLATE, 
ANTIQUE SILVER, OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE, 


A number of the articles are faith- 

fully produced in colours, and should 

be seen by all before purchasing 

Xmas Presents. A Copy will be sent 

post free to any address on receipt 
of a post-card. 





& CO., 
LTD. 
ELKINGTO 
LONDON : 
22 Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
SIRMINGHAM: LIVERPOOL: MANCHESTER: 
Newhall Street. 27/9 Lord Street. 50 King Strect. 
GLASGOW: NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 


34 Buchanan Street. 32/4 Northumberiand Street. 





A Great Ready-Money Purchase 


Superior Second-hand 


FURNITURE 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mirrors in 
endless variety, odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tables, 
Washstands, Writing Tables, Dining Tables, 
Dressers, Easy Chairs, Settees, Screens, Fenders, 
Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Carpets, Curtains, 
Linoleum, Cork Carpets, 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS 


Several Sets of Dining and Drawing Room 
Chairs, Hundreds of Odd Chairs; also 


A large assortment of 


ANTIQUES 


Comprising Bureau Bookcases, Sets of Old Chairs, 
Wardrobes, Washstands, Dressing Tables, Toilet 
Glasses, Tall Boys Chests, Sideboards, Card 
Tables, Gate Leg Tables, Dining ‘Tables, 
Chippendale Settees, Arm Chairs, Oak Chests 
and Settees, Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Hods, 
and an endless variety of Decorative Pieces. 


Booklet free on apniication. 


The whole of the above to be Sold 
TO-DAY AND FOLLOWING DAYS by 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., E.C,. 
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At Brooklands on Saturday, November 16th. 


The greatest performance ever 
accomplished on a 25 h.p. car. 


113 MILES PER HouR 


BY AN 
INVINCIBLE 


TALBOT 


Half-mile 

Kilometre 

Mile 
-Fastest Lap 


113.28 miles per hour 
112.81 ‘. - - 
111.73, % ” 
109.43 - ” ” 


at 
at 
at 
at 


Catalogues on Request. 
CLEMENT TALBOT, LTD., 
BARLBY ROAD, LADBROKE GROVE, LONDON, W. 


Telezrams: C!emta Norlsens, London. Telephone: 5006 Paddington 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





ARABIC AND ENGLISH IDIOM 
(Conversational and Literary), 
ALSO 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 
By the Rev. Canon STeruina. 
“ We have recommended them to our pupils.”’—Prof. Marcorroutn, Oxford, 
Price, Arabic Idiom, 7 shillings net, Grammar, 12 shillings net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 








OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—New Remainder 
Catalogue just issued of books in NEW CONDITION as published, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in some cases one quarter of the published 
price. It comprises Works in all Branches of Literature, Also a comprehen- 
sive New Catalogue of Current Literature. A most handy guide to Standard 
books of the day—Fiction, General Literature, Art, Science, Nature Study, 
and Books of Reference. It also gives lists of the various cheap reprints. One 
of the most complete Catalogues issued by any bookseller. Either Catalogue 
Post Free on request ; they will prove of great assistance to Xmas bookbuyers,— 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 


] OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1911, 24s.; Fairbairn’s Book of 

Crests, last edition, 2 vols., 25s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, 1910, 2 vols., 78. 6d. ; 
Balzac’s Works, “Caxton Edition,” 53 vols., £7 7s.; Eddy’s Science and 
Health, 10s. 6d.; Houssaye’s Waterloo, 35s. ; Whistler Portfolio, 42s.; Smith’s 
Birds of Wiltshire, 7s. 6d.; Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 1848, Ist edition, new, 
half morocco, £4 4s.; Dickens, 22 vols., leather, fine set, £2; Myers’ Human 
Personality, 2 vols., 32s. 6d. ; Hartmann’s Life of Paracelsus; Life of Jehoshua, 
4s.each. Hume, Queens of Old Spain, 6s. Send also for Catalogue. I have 
always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert Bookfinder extant,—BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., BIRMINGHAM, 





SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge 
THE HISTORY OF THEANCIENT 


PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. By Sir 
GASTON MASPERO, Hon. K.C.M.G., Hon. D.C.L. and Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, Member of the Institute, and 
Professor at the College of France; Director-General of 
Antiquities in Egypt. Edited by A. H. SAYCE, Professor of 
Assyriology, Oxford. Translated by M. L. McCLURE, 
Member of the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
Vol. I. THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. EGYPT 
AND CHALDAEA, 
Fifth Edition. With Maps and over 470 Illustrations, including 3 Coloured 
_ Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards, 24s.; half-morocco, gilt edges, 


Vol. Il. THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS. 
EGYPT, SYRIA, AND ASSYRIA. 
Second Edition, Revised by the Author, with much Additional Matter. 
With Map, 3 Coloured Plates, and over 400 Illustrations, Demy 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, 25s. ; half-morocco, gilt edges, 50s. 


Vol. III. THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES. 


850 B.C .—330 B.C. 
With Maps, 3 Coloured Plates, and Handreds of Illustrations, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 25s. ; half-morocco, gilt edges, 50s. 


THE POETS ON CHRISTMAS. 
Selected and Edited by WILLIAM KNIGHT, Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE AND 
OTHER CHRISTMAS SERMONS. By the late 
R. W. CHURCH, Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown &vo, on hand- 
made paper, top edge gilt, buckram boards, 2s, 6d.; imitation 
crushed morocco, 7s. 6d. 


VERSES. 
By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. Reprinted from “ Called to 
be Saints,” “ 'Time Flies,” and “ The Face of the Deep.” Small 
post Svo, printed in Red and Black on hand-made paper, 
buckram, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d.; limp roan, 5s.; velvet calf, 
6s. 6d.; limp morocco, 7s. 6d. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. 
A Devotional Commentary on the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA 
G. ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies,” &. Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 4s. 


RADIUM AND RADIO-ACTIVITY 
(Romance of Science Series.) By A. T. CAMERON, M.A,, 
B.Sc. With numerous Diagrams, Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


GOD AND THE UNIVERSE. 
A Physical Basis for Religion and Ethics. By G. W. TUN- 
ZELMANN, B.Se., Member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, Formerly Professor of Physics and Astronomy at 
the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Crown 8vo., cloth 
boards, 4s. 


THE BASE OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM RE-EXAMINED. 


THE NAME OF GOD IN THE 
PENTATEUCH. A Study Introductory and Explanatory 
of Exodus vi. vv. 1 et seg. By Dr. A. TROELSTRA. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. 


Canaan and the Canaanites before the Israelitish Conquest, 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology, Oxford. 
New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram 
boards, 4s. 


THE LAW OF HAMMURABI 
AND MOSES. A Sketch, translated from the German of 
Professor HUBERT GRIMME, together with a translation 
from the Babylonian of the laws discussed, and chapters on 
the History and Archwology of the Hammurabi and Mosaic 
Codes, by the Rev. W. T. PILTER. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN 
THEIR NATURAL COLOURS AND FORM. 
Text by Professor HENSLOW. With over 200 Coloured 
Illustrations. (The Artist, GRACE LAYTON, obtained tho 
Silver Flora Medal of the Royal Horticultural Society for 
these Drawings.) Large crown 8vo, cloth beards, 8s. net. 


FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 

By the late Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S. Thirty-third 
Edition. Entirely revised by G. 8S. BOULGER, F.LS., 
F.G.S., Professor of Botany in the City of Lendon College. 
With Portrait and Memoir of Author. Numerous Black and 
White Illustrations, also 64 Coloured Plates. (The Artist, 
GRACE LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora Medal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society for the Drawings.) Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. net. 


LONDON: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria 





Demy 4to, 








Street, E.C. BRICHTON : 129 North Street. 
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HARRISON & SONS, 
45 Pall Mall, S.W 


BURKE'S PEERACE, BARONETACE, 
AND KNICHTACE, 1913. 


Cash Price, 81 11s. Gal. Published at £2 2a. 


BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY, 
IRELAND, 


Price £1 11s. 6d. net. 





New Editien, 1912. 


BURKE'S L LANDES GENTRY, 


A New eétsten wil —44 Binns “74 ‘018. Orders 
can now bo boeked. 
B2 12s. Gd. uet. 
Our CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of ail/ the 
NEW BOOKS farwardod pest free. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR CARDS. 
A lerge verte i st.ck ef the Newest 
De e vice selection of 
PRI ATE GREETING “CARDS. Specimens 

oa application. 





‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For DECEMBER contains: 
How General Isaac Brock Saved 


Canada. By Professor Oman 
From the @utpests. 
Rammu. By C. G. C. T. 


A Day’s Training. 
By N. B. Da Lancer Fortran 


“___and a Perle in the Myddes.” 
By Exuwanor Farseon 
Backwynds of the Blue Ridge. 
Traquair’s Stalk. By “Linesman” 
Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 
Vil. Flos Mereatorum, Part III. 
By Aurrep Norgs 
Hocken and Hunken. A Tale of 
Troy. By “Q” 
Test Match Cricket of 1912 


Musings without Method— 
Benjamin Bisraeli. 


William Blackwood. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 








THE 


NINETEENTH GENTURY 


AND AFTER 


DECEMBER 
Tar Propi_eM OF Margiace anv Brvorce. 
(1) Tue Cuvreou axp tur Rerorrt oF THE 
» Commission, By the Right Rev. 
Wedldon. 
assiy@ ov Mareiaag. By W. 8S. 
Tar Manyine or ove Meecantireg Marine. B 
Joseph H, Longford. (Formerly H.M. Co 
Nagasaki.) 
Parvare Peorsarr at Sea ry Time oF War. 
the Right Hon. Lerd Avebury. 
Tar OvrTLoos in tam Near East. 
(1) For EltIslam. By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
(2) Tar Bataan Caisis iw a NutsuHetn, By 
Ovanne. 
At a Journer's Exp. By Sir Sidney Lee. 
Tue Mrsrerr or Etsnausen: a SECRET OF THE 
Bovunsons. By Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond. 
Tue Dearta or Corraces ror Rurat Lasourers, 
By Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P. 
Myr Tuoveuts anour tas Beama tn JAPAN AND 
tm EnGuanp, By Yoshio Markino, 
Tus Future or Sanawak. By Arnold White. 
Tae Listener Speaks. By H. M. Wallis (Ashton 
Hilliers). 
CromMWELL at Drocnepa: a Rerty to Mr. J. B. 
WituiaMms, By the Rev. Robert Murray, Litt.D. 
James, Marquis oy Monruose: a TERCENTENARY 


By 


Trinvre. By Lady Helen Graham. 
Tue UNIVERSITIES AND THE Pusic Service. By 
Stanley Leathes, C.B. (First Civil Service 


Commissioner.) 

Stare Insrectioxn or Convents. 
By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser, M.B. 

Tue Message ov Hore vor Inpia. By E. B, 

Havell. 

MigkaTioN WITHIN THR Empire. By Sir Clement 
Kinloch-Cooke, M.P. (Chawman of the Central 
Emigration Board.) 

London: Srerrisweopr & Co., Lrp., 


A BEJsOINDER, 


5 New Street Square. 





ENCLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
ADVERTISERS 


desiring to reach the richest 
consuming market (in proportion 
to area and population) in the 
world, the American North-west, 
which this year has raised a 
record-breaking crop, valued at 
more than one hundred million 


pounds, should advertise in 


THE BELLMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S.A. 


London Office: 
5 CATHERINE COURT, E.C. 





NOW READY FOR DECEMBER. Is. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


MMITED 
Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON. NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D, 
LUKE'S NARRATIVE OF THE BIETH OF 
28US8. 


Rev. Prof, W. H. BENNETT, D.D., L 
RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY IN tue “OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Rev. Prof. JOHN OMAN, D.D. Cambrid 
PERSONALITY AND GRACE, XII. THE WI 7 
OD. 


. Prof. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.D. 
8ST. eAUL AND THE MYSTERY-RELIGIONS, 
Vil. BAPTISMAL RITES. 

Rev. R. H. eee M.A., Cambridge. 
SPITTA ON JOHN Xx 

Rev. Prof. J. H. ~ el D.D., D.C.L, 
and Rev, Prof. GEORGE MILLIGAN, D.D. 
LEXICAL NOTES FROM THE PAPYRI, 





Title and Indeges for Volume IV. 
Hoppsr & Srovcuron, Publishers, London, E.0, 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dosen. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Suyerior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Note this Note on Note Paper, 
Order 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


from your Stationer; you 
will be pleased, your pen 
will be satisfied, and your 
correspondents will be 
ratified. Once establish 
IERATICA in your desk, 
and its place will never 
be usurped. 


PRICE 1/- a BOX in ALL SIZES, 


Be sure ou ask for 

HIERATICA, and do not 

be put off with any substi- 
tute. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALI. PRESS 
LYD., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Gordea 
 nnaap a, Se 8. — con .aius hair- 
6S , over whi ae ips with perfect 
poet gy Sixpence each, > per doroa, ruled 
or plain. New Pecket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain. Authors showld note that Tar 
Leapanwatt Press Lev. cannot be r ible 
for the loss of MSS. te tee op aliereten. 
___ Duplicate copies | should be retained, 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


_FOR uennav use. 


HAVE YOUR 6WN BOOK-PLATE. 


Hitherto it has not been possible to 
produce original, specially designed book- 
plates at other than a cost which has been 
beyond the means of many who would like 
to possess one. It is no longer so. 

1 have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each beok-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
client, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, te four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work —but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

On request I will send specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


The a“ “Spectator” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tus Op Corner 
Booxstere (Incorporated), 27 and 29 
Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass, U.8.A.; 
Tue Inrernationan News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner Sth 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.G.; Tue Susscriprion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GaLia@NANr’s 
Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A. Wirson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 
St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 
TuxAna.io-American Booxse.iine Deport, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson AND Sons, 
Cape Town. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. 


By P. A. TALBOT, With many Illustrations. Large demy 


8vo. 18s, net. 
* The book merits the highest praise as a study of Africa, b . is a work which 
will never be out of date.”"—Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M,G.,, \.B. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT 
tae aha —— By J.0. P. BLAND. Royal 8vo. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 
By A: RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Demy 8vo, with Plates 
from Special Photographs. 6s, net. 


THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF 
THE WORLD. By F, A, TALBOT. Illustrated. Crown 
FOUR REMARKABLE BOOKS. 


THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. ky soun 


GALSWORTHY. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. , 


SALVE! ny GEORGE MOORE. (Uniform with AVE!) 
Crown 8vo. 6S. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven by MAX 


BEERBOHM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. 3, 


EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. wy HANS VON GRIMMELS- 
HAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, on 
deckle-edged paper, large cr. 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND 


JAPANESE ART. By E. F. FENOLLOSA, In 2 vols. 
With 230 Plates. Crown 4to. 36s. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. », 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With Illustrations in 
colour, &c. Royal 8vo. 10s, net. 


ART IN EGYPT. (Ars Una: Species Mille Series.) 


By M. MASPERO. With 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.6s. net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and UH. §. 
MORRIS. With 48 Plates in Colour from the Paintings of 
the Great Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 8vo. 21s. net, 


AESOP’S FABLES. tiustratea by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. With an Introduction by G. K. Cuesrexron. 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS. py «naAnpAsypE.” 
Illastrated in Colour by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large crown 
8vo. 6s. net. A beautiful gift-book. 


A BOOK OF BEGGARS. 
ADAMS. Crown 4to. 3s. Gd. net. 





By W. DACRES- 





New 6s. Novels 


The Great Remance of Suigarian Liberation. 


UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Edition.) IVAN VAZOFF 
THE DECLENSION OF HENRY D’ALBIAC 


V. GOLDIE 
KING ERRANT - - - FLORA A. STEEL 
BACK HOME - - ~ 


IRVIN 8S. COBB 
THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY 
K. and H. HESKETH PRICHARD 


A DESERT ROSE =- - = Mrs. DASKEIN 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD - = SARAH GRAND 


MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR 
DUNCAN SCHWANN 


LESS THAN THE DUST MARY A. HAMILTON 
THE BOOK OF WONDER LORD DUNSANY 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.) 
RICHARD DEHAN 


THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE 





Cc. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 





The Decade Igo1I-1giI 


saw the passing of many of 


The Great Victorians 


Edward VII, Burdett-Coutts, Davitt, 
Devonshire, Dufferin, Galton, Gilbert, 
Harcourt, Hooker, Huggins, Holman 
Hunt, Irving, Jebb, Kelvin, Lecky, 
Meredith, Florence Nightingale, 
Rhodes, Salisbury, Herbert Spencer, 
Stainer, Stubbs, Swinburne, Temple, 
Toole, Watts, Westcott, Whistler, are 
a few of the distinguished names. The 


Three New Volumes 


of the Dictionary of 


National Biography 


Edited by Sir Sidney Lee, Litt.D., 


cover this period and bring that indis- 
pensable work up to date. The cost is 


15s. each vol., cloth 


20s. half morocco 


The complete work, being the 22 volumes of 
the Re-issue on Thin Paper, and the three 
new volumes, may now be had. 


The cost of the 25 volumes now is 


£18 . 15 


in cloth 


£26 .2.0 half morocco 


SOME OPINIONS: 


One of the most enduring and one of the most 


THE TIMES.—"... 
important literary monuments of the time.” 


THE SPECTATOR.—*“ This splendid monument of historical scholar- 


ship... a work of national importance.” 


Send for Prospectus containing the 
fullest with 
important as also par- 
ticulars of a scheme of purchase 
on the instalment plan by 


the payment of £ 1 menthly 


information, together 


opinions, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
15 Waterloo Place, Londor 
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NEW FOULIS BOOKS. 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER 


By Srencer Leten HvueueEs, M.P., ‘“Sub-Rosa.”” This is the first time 
Sub-Rosa has really “turned author.” The charm and penetration of the 
result suggest that his readers will never allow him to turn back again. He is 
a born essayist but he has, in addition, the breadth and generosity that 
journalism alone can give a man, The combination gives a kind of golden 
gossip—criticism without acrimony, fooling without folly. The work contains 
pictures in colour of English types by Fred Gardner, 
Ex. Cr. 8vo. 300 pp. Buckram, 5s, net. 


THE RIVER OF LONDON 


By Huarre Bettoc. Everybody who has read the “ Path to Rome” will learn 
with gladness that Mr. Hilaire Belloc has written another book in the same 
sunny temper, dealing with the oldest highway in Britain. It isa subject that 
brings into play all those high faculties whioh make Mr. Belloc the most 
genuine man of letters now alive. The record of the journey makes one of the 
most exhilarating books of our time, and the series of Mr. Muirhead’s sixteen 
pictures painted for this book sets the glittering river itself flowing swiftly 
past before the eye. 
Ex. Cr. 8vo. 200 pp. Buckram, 5s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DICKENS ORIGINALS 


By Epwin Pueu. A very large proportion of Dickens’ characters had their 
living prototypes among his contemporaries and acquaintances. In this book 
the author has traced these prototypes, has made original researches resulting 
in the discovery of several new and hitherto unsuspected identities, and has 
given particulars of all of them, With thirty portraits of “ originals,” 
in collotype. 

he cr. 8vo, 400 pp., 6s. net. A book for every Dickens lover. 


THE R. L. STEVENSON ORIGINALS 


By E. Buantyre Simpson. The author has an unequalled knowledge of the 
fortunate Edinburgh circle who knew their R. L. S. long before the rest of 
the world; and she has been enabled to collect a volume of fresh Stevensoniana, 
of unrecorded adventures and personal reminiscences, which will prove 
inestimably precious to all lovers of the man and his work. The illustrations 
are of peculiar importance, as the publisher has been privileged to reproduce a 
series of portraits and pictures of the rarest interest to accompany the text as 
well as several letters in facsimile. Four portraits in colour, twenty-five 


in collotype. 
Ex. Cr. 8vo, 260 pp. 


THE SERVILE STATE 


By Hitatre Bettoc, The Servile State is a study of the tendency of modern 
legislation in industrial society and particularly in England not towards 
Socialism but towards the establishment of two legally separate classes, one 
a small class in possession of the means of production, the other a much larger 
class subjected to compulsory labour under the guarantee of a legal sufficiency 
to maintain themselves. The result of such an establishment and the forces 
working for aud against it, as well as the remedies are fully discussed, 234 pp. 
Crown 8vo, Boards, ls. net. Buckram, 2s, 6d. net, 


POEMS OF ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 


Adam Lindsay Gordon is generally called the Byron of Australia. In “ His 
Sick Stock Rider”’ he reproduces the colonial bush as keenly as Kipling 
reproduces India. His ‘‘ How we Beat the Favourite ” is the finest ballad of 
the turf in the language. He is, above everything, the sportsman’s t. 
‘This edition contains twelve stirring illustrations in colour by Capt. &D. 
Giles. 336 pp. Buckram, 5s, net. 


NIETZSCHE 


Nietzsche’s works completed. 

17 volumes published. {Index ready in January.] 
Price of complete set £3 15s. net, single volumes supplied. 
“This translation is a benefit to the 
community.’’ — Observer. “Nietzsche's 
works should be available for students 
in every public library.’’ — Spectator, 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By Hixpa T. Sxar. A compact 
account of the life of one of the most romantic figures in Scottish 
history. It contains sixteen illustrations in colour besides many portraits, 
and merely to turn them over is to gain a more living and reliable 
idea of the course of her tragic life, and of the characters of those 
who surrounded her, than the most careful of historical descrip- 
tions. The very actors and actresses move before the reader's eyes; and 
their stories, ceasing to be distant traditions, are seen to concern the 
movements, hesitations, half-hopes, and human impulses of people 
strangely like ourselves. Cr. 8vo. 224pp. Buckram, 5s, net. 


L. STEVENSON: MEMORIES. Being twenty-five 
illustrations, reproduced from photographs, of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
his homes and his haunts, many of theso reproduced for the first time, A 
booklet for every Stevenson lover. In Japon vellum covers, ls. net ; bound 
in Japanese vellum, with illustrations mounted, 2s. 6d. net. 


LADY HAMILTON. By E. Hattam Mooruouse. “Out of all the 
vicissitudes of her extraordinary life she snatched one lasting triumph— 
her name spells beauty.’’ The many fine portraits in this work demon- 
strate, as words can never do, that extraordinary nobility of temperament 
which was the main characteristic of Nelson's Cleopatra. Twenty-three 
illustrations—four in colour, Cr. 8vo. 236 pp. Buckram, 5s. net. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Francis Bicxter. A picturesque 
but restrained book. The illustrations prove, once more, the power which 
contemporary paintings have of making history intimate and real. 
‘Twenty illustrations—four in colour. Cr.8vo, 204pp. Buckram, 5s. net, 


NELL GWYN. By Cecu Cuesrertoy. The author has carried out 
the task entrusted to him with an admirable clearness and impartiality. 
The book is richly illustrated; the many portraits reflect the impudent, 
infamous, irresistible child-face in all its enchanting phases. wenty 
illustrations—four in colour, Cr. 8vo, 232 pp. Buckram, net. 5s, net, 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Illustrated by Franx Branewry, R.A. The sumptuous virility of the artist's 
work is specially suitable for the Fuxnoee of sustaining and emphasizing that 
element of lofty sensuousness of the whole impassioned song. With eight 
illustrations in colour. 120 pp. Buckram, 3s. Leather, 5s, net. 


THE SONGS AND POEMS OF BURNS 
With Fifty-five fine Illustrations in Colour by eminent Scottish Artists. 
Quarto, 700 pages. Buckram, id. net. Printed on fine Rag paper, and 
bound in Vellum, 21s. net. A complete Presentation Edition of “The Songs 





Buckram, 6s. net. 


R. 


. net. 


and Poems of Burns,” with appreciation of the poet by Lord Rosebery, 
Complete Catalogue sent Post Free 


T. N. FOULIS, Publisher, 91 Great Russell St., London, W.C, 
and 15 Frederick St., Edinburgh, 








An Ideal Xmas Gift. — 


“THROUGH THE HEART 
OF AFRICA" 


THE MOST INTERESTING TRAVEL 
BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


By F. H, MELLAND and E, H, CHOLMELEY, 


The Press is unanimous in its praise. 








MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. (Column Notice.) 
** An exceedingly interesting book which gives a more graphic picture of 
Africa in transition than any other which has recently come into our hands, 
- « + In many ways the book is as vivid asa cinematograph, It shows the 
passing moment in Africa in a singularly vivid manner,” 


THE TIMES. (Halj-Column Review.) 

** There is in consequence much that is interesting to students of Africag 
problems in the impressions which these two travellers, themselves 
experienced in the management and protection of Bantu savages, formed 
during their sojourn in German territory. An impartiality that shows broad 
views and enhances the value of their opinions upon other matters. . . . Mr. 
Melland and Mr, Cholmeley did two things worth doing, and did them well; 
they penetrated Africa from south to north on foot, to say nothing of the 
bicycle; and they have written an account which justifies them of their 
journey and is an acquisition to the literature of Central Africa.” 


DAILY NEWS. (Hal/-Column Review.) 
“They had the real romantic spirit of adventure, which enables man te 
encounter any hardship and menace in order that he may win through.” 


STANDARD. (Half Column Notice.) 

“The authors of this delightful book win the respect of the reader in « 
few pages, and hold it, without capitulation and with increasing warmth of 
interest, through three hundred large pages till their graphic record is done. 
The book is admirably well illustrated, thoroughly practical, modest, inform- 
ing, and full of strong human interest from cover to cover—a really valuable 
addition to the literature of the dark continent.” 


MANCHESTER COURIER. (Column Notice.) 2 
** Described with a regard for the mother tongue that is none too commoa 
in books of the kind.” 


THE SKETCH. (Page Review.) ’ 
w book which all who are interested in Africa will make a point of 
reading.” 


THE OBSERVER. : 

““The account makes capital reading. ... And behind all this is the 
pleasant sensation of being brought nearer to very brave, determined fellows 
whom nothing could keep from a tremendous enterprise, an enterprise bi 
enough to test to the full not only a man’s moral stamina, but his wits an 
sheer physical powers of endurance.” 


THE AFRICAN WORLD. (2} Cols. Review.) 

“The book appeals to us because the authors, by nature of their life 
vocation, are intelligent students of administrative methods and native 
customs, and bring to appreciation of the countries through which they 
passed a talent for ——— a comprehensive picture that is refreshing 
and satisfying. .. . Let us say at once that they have produced a volume thas 
is one of the most readable that has ever been published on Africa. . . . The 
authors are blessed with a seuse of humour, and every chapter contains a 
leaven of dry fun which excites the appetite for more. ... We shall forbear 
quoting examples, as the humour is better appreciated when it comes as a 
plum in the matrix of informative matter or critical analysis. ... We will pass 
on to the concluding chapter on ‘Some African Problems.” Men who have 
the experience of African administration and who have travelled over so 
varied an extent of the Continent as the authors have are in a peculiar 
position to arrive at decidedly instructive vonclusions on many of the 
a na which constantly stimulate or perplex the thoughtful Europeasa 
settler.”” 


TRUTH. (Column Review). 
“ As interesting as it is instructive,” 


THE FIELD. (Column Review). 

“The book is more than a mere record of daily events, Mr. Melland and 
Mr. Cholmeley lost no opportunity of studying the problems underlying the 
various phases of native life and European e@ which before their 
eyes ... (they) have supplied very interesting and suggestive comments om 
the administration and development of the territories through which they 
P «++ The balanced panes . - » imparts to the book a special value 
and distinction. The concluding paragraph embodies a truth which cannot 
be too widely realized among those whose business or pleasure, life work or 
temporary occupation takes them to Africa. The follows a friend] 
appreciation of the work of the leading Missionary Bocieties, and reads 

“But there can be no hard and fast line between a sound and rational 
missionary policy, and a sound and rational administration among the 
African natives. Every European in Africa is a missionary, and though 
he may not be Pomomm | in preaching the Gospel, his high example and 
jealous guardianship of the dignity of his race must have an elevating 
and civilizing effect, aud serve to justify his claim to regenerate and 
enjoy the conditions and resources of the vast territories upon which he 
has im is sway.’ 

It only remains . . . to Cenest for it a valued place on the library shelves of 
every serious student of African affairs.” 


THE AFRICAN PRESS. 
THE prewesrons MAIL (N. Rhodesia) says in a Column and a Half 
wo 


eure 
** There is not a ond in the book. The final essay, however, is really 
above the well-sustai: high literary level of the book.’ 


EAST t  uaeed STANDARD (Nairobi) in a Three-Column Review 
rejers to 

* those interesting details of which the book is full from first page to last. ... 
The spirit of fairness is well exemplified in the writer’s remarks on German 
East Africa . . . It would beimpossible within the limits of this review to do 
full justice to the interesting and excellent records of the observations of 
these two travellers. . .. The writers’ observations on the African labourer are 
characterized by sound common sense with a full appreciation of his valuable 
services. . . . On the labour question fair-minded comments are made 
suggestions for remedial measures advanced.” 


DAILY LEADER (of B.E.A.) ina Two-Column Review says :— 
“The k is one which cannot fail to interest the lover of travel, and 
especially the student of Central African political development.’’ 


“THROUGH THE HEART OF AFRICA” 
Fully Illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. net 


London: CONSTABLE & COMPANY, 10 Orange St., W.C. 
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Traditions of Eco 3:urg 
ROBERT CHAMBERs, LL.D. 21s, net. 


An entirely New Edition, which contains 30 Original Drawings 
in Colour, and over 60 Pen-and-Ink Sketches by JAS. RIDDEL, 


R. s.W. 
‘A famous book in sumptuous new rument 
.. an ~— - 8 book, a fund of unfailing ents 
joy to the e . an edition which tor taste a d lor the beauty of 


hr re ay hanks to Mr. Ri ddel) leaves nothing to be desired,’ 
ae Manchester City News. 


The Cloister and The Hearth 


CHARLES READE, 10s. 6d. net. 


. delirhtful iMustrations 
ainmeut to the mind, and a 


Charmingly Lllustrated by GORDON BROWNE, with 20 
Original Drawings in Colour and a series of Pen-and-Ink 
Sketches. 


“Handsome and artistic. Mr. Gordon KRrowne has found a theme 
singularly congenial to his powe rs, = d has embodied the novelist’s ideas in a 
beautiful series of pictur The front spiece portraying Margaret is a 


picture wl hich is a lasting de ight to the reader.”’ — Nottingha » Guardian, 


Peggy from Kerry L. T. MEADE. 6s. 


“The little Irish heroine soon wms your affection. The story will easily 
rank among Mrs. Meade’s best.’’—Queen, 


Kitty O’Donovan L. T. MEADE. 6s. 


A story of how Kitty was elected Queen of the May. 


Daddy’s Girl L. T. MEADE. 8s, 6d. 


“EPnthrallingly interesting, The girl who closes down the book without 
a sigh will not be easily tound.’”’—Schoolmaster. 


City Schoolgirl May BALDWIN. 5s. 


“A very delightful example of Miss Baldwin's art—a worthy successor to 
the notable stories we already have from her peu.'’—Shefield Telegraph, 


Corah’s School Chums 
MAY BALDWIN. 8s. 6d. 


“ May Baldwin has written nothing brighter or better . . . perfectly capti- 
vating.”’—Belfast Telegraph. 


Tabitha Smallways 

RAYMOND JACBERNS. 8s. 6d. 
brilliant stories of school life we have seen this season. 
British Weekly. 





“One of the most 
Tabitha is delightful.’’- 


Sallie’s Children M. BATCHELOR. 3s. 6a. 


“ Sallie’s children are two very jolly little Canadian girls.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 


Captain of the King’s Guard 


Com, E, HAMILTON CURREY, R.N. 5s. 
“Entitles Commander Currey to take his place in the first rank of writers. 
- A most entrancing story.’’"—Belfast Telegraph. 


Red Hussar REGINALD HORSLEY. 3s. 6d. 


“A story of the Franco-Prussian War, very well told, and full of thrilling 


incident. The fighting is very realistically depicted.’ *—Shepield Telegraph, 


Cavalier of Fortune 
ESCOTT LYNN. 8s. 6d. 
“A vivid and exciting narrative of the days of ‘ King Monmouth,’ A book 
to be read through at a sitting.”’—Shefi: ld Telegraph. 


Phoebe’s Hero Author of “Laddie.” 2s. 6d. 


“Healthy, charming, natural, We can imagine no better book for a young 


girl.” — Dundee Courier. 
The Misses Parker’s Coloured Picture Book. 


History of the Hoppers _ 3s. éa. net 


describing the adventures of a Kangaroo family. 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


“A wonderful book, 
Children will revel in it.” 


Outcault’s New Volume. 
Buster Grown’s Fun and Nonsense 
3s. 6d. net. 


fun for children in every clime . . . there is no more popular book, 
Buster for 1912 is as hilariously lively as ever.’""—Edinburgh Dispatch, 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION. REVISED TO 1912. 


CHAMBERS’S 


e 8 o 2 
Biographical Dictionary 
of Celebrities of all Nations and all Times. 
1006 pages. Cloth, 6s. net. Half Morocco, 10s, 6d, net. 


“The best biographical dictionary in a single volume that has appeared for a 
long time.” —Athenzum 


How to eek in Casserole Dishes. 
3s. Gd, net. 


“A volume which is hound to be immensely popular.”—Daily Graphic, 
“It should be in every household.”—Week/y Scotsman, 


“ Making 





Write for Descriptive Coloured List to 
W. & R, CHAMBERS, Ltd., Edinburgh, and 38 Soho Sq., London, W. 





A. & C. BLACK’S 


SECOND AUTUMN LIST. 
GERMANY. 


Painted by E. T. Compton and E. HARRISON COMPTON. 
Described by Rev. J. F. DICKIE. Containing 75 full-page 
illustrations in colour and a sketch- -map. Square demy 8vo, 
cloth. Price 20s. net. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Painted by A. S. FORREST. Described by W. H. KOEBEL. 
Containing 75 full-page illustrations in colour and a sketch- 
map. Cloth. Price 20s. net. 


AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. _ 
By NEIL MUNRO, LL.D., Author of “The Clyde,” in the 
same series. Painted by GEORGE HOUSTON, A.R.S.A., 
R.S.W. Containing 20 full-page illustrations in colour, and 
20 line and pencil drawings in the text. Small crown 4to, 
cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


MOSCOW. 
Painted by F. DE HAENEN. Described by HENRY M. 
GROVE, H.M. Consul at Moscow. C ontaining 32 full-page 
illustrations = in colour). Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price 7s. 6d. net 


LA COTE - D’EMERAUDE. 
Painted by J. HARDWICKE LEWIS. Described by §. ¢ 
MUSSON, Author of “Sicily,” “The Upper Engadine,” &c. 
Containing 20 full-page illustrations in colour and a sketch- 
map. Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By DINAH MARIA MULOCK (MRS. CRAIK). Containing 
20 full-page illustrations in colour (10 notable incidents in 
the story by OswaLp Mossr, R.I., and 10 landscape drawings 
by G. F. Nicnoxts). Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 
7s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe (limited to 250 copies), price 


15s. net. 
PICTURESQUE NEPAL. 
’N, Indian Edueational Service. 


By PERCY BRO Contain- 
ing 4 full-page reproductions from water-colour drawings by 
the author, and 40 from rs also a sketch- -map. 
Cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net 


FORGED EGYPTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


By T. G. WAKELING,. 
in colour, and 12 line drawings in the text. 














Containing 16 full-page illustrations 
Large crown 8vo, 


cloth, gilt top. Price 5s. net. 
(“The Making of the Nations” Series). By CECIL 


HEADLAM, M.A., Author of “The Inns of Court,” and 
Histories of Nuremberg, Chartres, Oxford, and Provence. 
Containing 82 full-page illustrations from photographs. 
Cloth, gilt top. Price 7s. 64d. net. 


BACON’S ESSAYS. 
(The Sydney Edition.) Edited by SYDNEY HUMPHRIES, 
Square medium 8vo, red buckram, gilt top. Price 6s. net. 


COARSE FISHING. 
By H. T. SHERINGHAM, Author of “An Open Creel,” &c, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN AND 
BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 


(“Great Buildings and How to Enjoy Them” Series). By 
EDITH A. BROWNE. Containing 48 full-page illustrations 
from photographs, and an illustrated Glossary of Architectural 
Terms. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS THAT COUNT. 
BEING A DICTIONARY OF STANDARD BOOKS. Edited 
by W. FORBES GRAY. Large crown 8vo, cloth, uniform 
with Black’s other red books of reference—e.g., “The English- 
woman’s Year-Book,” “ Black’s Medical Dictionary,” &c. 


Price 5s. net. 

MAKING GOOD IN CANADA. 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT, Author of “The New Garden 
of Canada,” “The Making of a Great Canadian Railw ay,’ ’ &e. 


Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


RANCHING IN THE 
CANADIAN WEST. 


A Few Hints to would-be Stock Raisers on the Care of Cattle, 
Horses, and Sheep. By A. B. STOCK. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth. Price ls. 6d. net. 


~ A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARKE, 





LON DON, Ww. 








THE SPECTATOR. 





THE 


ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 





December IgI2. No. 9. 





ARBITRATION AND WAR. 
THE BALKAN CRISIS: 1. 


2. A German View. 
INDIA: Old Ways and New. 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING AND 
CURRENCY. 


UNITED KINGDOM—tThe Home Rule Bill—The 
Constitutional Conference (1910)—The Ulster 
Question—The Committee Stage—Lord Dunraven 
and Compromise, 

CANADA—tThe Naval Proposals—Railway Rates in 
the West—French in the Schools. 

AUSTRALIA-—Strikes and 
Political Parties — Current 
Military Training. 


SOUTH AFRICA—The Rhodes Memorial—The 


Unveiling of the Memorial. 


NEW ZEALAND —The Change of Government— 
The Outlook on Imperialism—The Government Policy 
and Finance—Reform of the Legislative Council— 
The Resignation of the Governor—The National 
Training Scheme. 


The Outlook. 


Legislation — The 
Politics — Universal 


Price 2s. 6d. post free to any address within the Empire; 





MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s St., London, W.C. 


HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


December Instalment of 
SIR 
LBE RT 


RKER’S 


Powerful Seriat 


THE 
JUDGMENT 
HOUSE 


GERMANY 


AND THE 


GERMANS 


See “Scribner’s Magazine” for Mr. PRICE 
COLLIER’S Notable Articles. THEXMAS 
SCRIBNER deals with German Political 
Parties. (Many other important articles.) 


At all Booksellers. 





G I 
PA 





is. net. 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd. 


and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
ommr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 


“A RTS 


( ‘ 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. ADMISSION Is, 
GROSVENOR 


GALLERY, 5l4, NEW BOND STREET, 
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_~ 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


DECEMBER 1912. Price 2s. 6d, 


The December number of the “ Contemporary Review” containg 
the following articles :— 


THE DRAMA OF THE BALKANS AND ITS CLOSING 


SCENES 
By Sir ARTHUR EVANS, F.R.S, 


HOME RULE IN PARLIAMENT 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS 


WOODROW WILSON By ALFRED DENNIS 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AS A BALKAN POWER 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON 


A WISE BOOK ON WEST-CENTRAL AFRICA 
By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 


GEORGE TYRRELL By CANON LILLEY 
ELECTORAL REFORM: The Case for Proportional 
Representation By J. F. WILLIAMS 
DEMOCRATIC OBJECTIONS TO PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION By CLIFFORD D. SHARP 
HOW THE OLDER NOVELISTS MANAGE THEIR 
LOVE-SCENES By DOROTHY LANE POOLE 


PAST AND PRESENT IN THE NEAR EAST 
By EDWARD FOORD 


THE CIVILISATION OF CYPRUS IN PREHISTORIC 
TIMES—II. By Dr. MAX OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr E. J. DILLON 


Lonpon: 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


“CORNHILL” 


For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling. 


CONTENTS: 


Micuart Ferrys. By Mrs. Henry pe ta Pasturs (Lady 
Clifford). 

A Visit To THE CzaAR. 

Fretony To Drink Smart Beer. By Sir James Yoxatu, M.P. 

Draxs. By Sie Harry Jounston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

A VanisHep Humorist. By W. Perr Ripas. 

Tue MAN@®UVRES FROM THE WAYSIDE. 

Tue Rarment or Captivity. By R. O. M. 

Voices. By W. M. Lerrs. 

Tue Cry or Maceponia. 

Gop’s Puayruinas. LV. 
Marsorig Bowen. 

Sire Witiiam Bur ier. 

Tur Gri or Lirsg, 
CASTLE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


By H. C. Tomson. 


Toe Came QOvutsipz Namur. By 


By Sir Huan Currrorp, K.C.M.G. 
(Conclusion.) By AGcNngs AnD EcrrtToyx 


THE 


wl ana 


Tue Eastern Question anp Evrorean War. By Politicus. 
Tae King WHO HOLDS THE BALANCE IN THE BALKANS, By Miss Edith Sellers, 
Tue Crisis AND A Retrosrect. By Curio. 

Tue TurkisH D&pacite. By AL Cecil Battine, 

GeveraL Boots. By the late W. T. Stead. 

Tue Bussie iy tue Far West. By J. B. Firth. 

Tue Armies OF THE BaLkan LeaGue. By H. Charles Woods, 
Tar Rea Aprirenne Lecouvrevr. By Francis Gribble. 
Stage Decoration. By Charles Ricketts. 

Tue Rear Storm Centre. By an Onlooker. 

Tue Casvaties or InpustrY. By Benjamin Taylor. 

Tus Great Detusion. By Archibald Hurd. 

Fatuer Grorcs Tyrrett. By Arthur F. Bell. 

“Tue SHAKESPEARE OF THE Dancer.” By Francis Toye, 
A.orstus Berrranp. By Arthur Ransome. 

Heropius’s DavuGHTER. 

Tue Bocie Men. By Lady Gregory. 

Tur Rep Apmirat. Part il. By St. John Lucas. 
CoRRESPONDENCR (WomeEN’s SurFRraGeE). By Mrs. Fawcett. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


HE FINE ART SOCIETY’S EXHIBITIONS. 


JOSEPH PENNELL. Lithographs and Etchings, including the Panama 
Canal series. 
SCOTLAND, THE SUSSEX DOWNS, AND THE RIVIERA, 
Water Colours by MARCUS B, HUISH, 148 New Bond Street. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New Books. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., will be glad to send their LIST OF 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS, as issued, to readers interested 


in current literature. 


The Wessex Edition of the Works 


of Thomas Hardy. Im Prose and Verse. 
With Prefaces and Notes. in 20 vols. 8vo. Cloth gilt, 
4s. 6d. net each. Printed from new type. Each volume will 
have a Frontispiece in Photogravure and Map. Two vols. 
issued monthly. 
15. Desperate Remedies, 16. The Hand of Ethelberta. 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 


The Heroine in Bronze, or a 


Portrait of a Girl. A Pastoral of the City. 6s. 
Tur Osserver.—‘A pretty tale, full of noble sentiments and the quaint 
bumour which delights ali lovers of Mr. Allen’s work.’ 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK, 


The Reef. 6s. 

Tue Times.—‘* There are at least half a dozen chapters in ‘The Reef’ that 
are models of construction, of climax. Its imaginative beauty, its economy, 
its serene certainty of handling—its whole art and cra.t will be as welcome as 
they are familiar to the reader of ‘The House of Mirth,’ and of ‘ Ethan 
Frome.’ ” 


MISS B. HUNT’S NEW BOOK. 


Folk Tales of Breffny. 


*,* A new collection of Irish folklore. 


Christmas. a4 story. By ZONA GALE. With 
Illustrations in Colour by Leon V. Soton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SIR HENRY WRIXON’S NEW BOOK. 


Edward Fairlie Frankfort, or 

___Polities: among the People. 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 

Dre. SYEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 


From Pole to Pole. py pr. sven HEDIN. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* A book of travel and adventure for young people. 


ALICE WILSON FOX’S NEW BOOK. 


A Regular Madam. 6s. 


Tue Darty Te_ecrarn.—* Books such as this filla real want. Interesting 
without being sentimental, exciting without being vulgar, avoiding all con- 
troversial subjects, and gracefully written. It is, in fact, a healthy story 
which will give thorough enjoyment to all readers,” 


The Magic World. sy E£. NEsBIT, Author 
of “The Magic City,” &e. With MDlustrations by H. R. 
MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE FisLD.— “There is no doubt that children will vote this book capital 
reading.”’ 

Tota. By Mrs. HOBART-HAMPDEN. 
Auics B. Woopwarp. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Counrry Lirr.—* A very pleasing and gracefully written story.” 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Foundations. 4 Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. S. Talbot, W. Temple. 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 

Tue Times.—‘‘ Mr. Moberly’s discussion of the ‘ Atonement’ certainly 
constitutes a masterly contribution to the modern understanding of the all- 
important doctrine. . . . Theologians of all schools will give a he: arty welcome 
to this remarkaile essay . . this interesting collection of essays.”’ 


Sundays at the Royal Military 
College, Sermons by M. G. ARCHIBALD, M.A., formerly 
Chaplain. With Prefatory Note by BISHOP TAYLOR 
SMITH, Chaplain-General to the Forces. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


A First Book in Metaphysics. 
By WALTER T. MARVIN, Collegiate Church Professor of 
Logic and Mental Philosophy in Rutgers College. Crown 
_ 8vo. 6s. . 6d. net. _ 


3s, Gd. net. 





Illustrated by 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Pagan Tribes of Son 
A Description of their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Condition, with some Discussion of their Ethnic Relations. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., formerly Divisional President 
and Member of the Supreme Council of Sarawak, and 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. With an Appendix 
on the Physical Characters of the Races of Borneo by A. C. 
Happon, D.Se. .. F.R.S., and 4 Illustrations in Colour, over 
200 Full-page Collotypes, and many Llustrations in the Text. 
2 vols. Svo. 42s. net. [ Tuesday. 

New and Cheaper Impression. 


The inward Light. py u. rre.prne HALL, 
Author of “The Soul of a People,” &. New and Cheaper 
Impression, Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





BIOGRAPHY, ART AND LITERATURE. 


George Frederic Watts. vols. 1 
and II.: The Annals of an Artist's Life. By 
Mrs. G. F. WATTS. Vol. Il. The Writings of 
G. F. Watts. With 40 Photogravure Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. net. 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford, 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, Honorary Student aol 
sometime Dean of Christ Church. By STEPHEN PAGET 
and J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. With an Introduction by 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 165s. net, [ Dec. 6th. 


Marie Antoinette: Her Early 
Youth: 1770-1774. By LADY YOUNGHUSBAND. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 

Tue Sranpakp.—*‘ So little has hitherto been known concerning Marie 
Antoinette eer to her tragic vicissitudes as Queen of Frauce that this 
intimate and attractive study of her charming personality in the days of her 
youth is distinctly weleome,’ 


Sir Nathan Bodington, First 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds. 
A Memoir, By WILLIAM H. DRAPER, M.A. With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


One Welshman. A Glance at a 
Great Career. Inaugural Address, Autumn Session, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, October 31, 1912. 
By the Hon. WHITELAW REID, United States Amba: sador 
in Great Britain. Extra Crown 8vo. ls. net, 


History of Old Sheffield Plate. 
Being an Account of the Origin, Growth, and Decay of the 
Industry and of the Antique Silver and White or Britannia 
Metal Trade. With Chronological Lists of Makers’ Marks 
and numerous Illustrations of Specimens, By FREDERICK 
BRADBURY. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL, 
Poems by William Allingham. 


Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM. With 
Portrait. Pott. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


The Art and the Business of 
Story Writing. By WALTER B. PITKIN, Associate 
Professor of Philosophy in the School of Journalism of 
Columbia University. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 








TRAVEL AND SPORT. 
MR. BRYCE’S NEW WORK. 
South America: Observations 


and Impressions. By the RIGHT HON, JAMES 
BRYCE, O.M. With Maps. Second Edition. 8vo, 8s. Gd. net, 


The Soul of Golf. by P. A. VAILE. Author 
of “Modern Golf,” &¢. With Illustrations, Extra crown 
Svo. 6s. net. 


POLITICS. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, 
The Government of England. 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 
University. In 2 vols. 8vo. 178. net. 





Shilling Edition. 


The Future of England. 


Hon, GEORGE PEEL. Globe 8vo. Is. net. 
[New Shilling Library. 


By tho 


Spectator.—“ A fine achievement , . . We have come across nothing more 
stimulating in political argument for a long time, and we trust his book will 


have readers by the ten thonsand, 


ECONOMICS. 

Wealth and Welfare. by A. © ricou, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of 

_ Author of “Protective and Preferential Import 

10s. net. 

Economics with special reference to 

s and possible remedies. 


Cam bridg« 
Duties,” kc. Svo. 

*.* A treatment of 

Unemployment, its cause 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd. 


LETTS’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROUGH WAY. The Divorce Problem 


THE ROUGH WAY. anglican Standpoint. 


By W. M. Letts, Author of “ Diana Dethroned.” 
sivens 6s., at all the Libraries. 


has many charms. One of these is its utter freshness. 
Miss Letts’s work rs no trace of any kind of literary influence. When 
such work is as goed as hers, this is high praise. The book remains an achieve- 
ment which will cause us to look for the keeping of her pen from a —S 
that is not as finely wrought, as pure in heart, as ‘ The Bough Way.’ ation, 





Ww. M. 


“¢The Rough Wa 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


By Elisabeth Eaton. At all the Libraries. 5s. not. 


** Sketched with so much sympathy that the ring of sincerity essential in a 
book of this kind pervades its pages . . . we can wholeheartedly congratulate 
Miss Eaton and shall look forward with pleasure to her next essay in the fields 
of literature.’’—Morning Post. 


JIM DAVIS. By John Masefield. Cloth, 6s. 


BALL AND THE CROSS. By C. K. Chesterton. Cloth, 6s, 
Caravan Tales. 


Adapted from the German of Haurr and others by J. @ Horn- 
stein. Illustrated in Colour by Norman Ault. 5s. net. 
Fancy cloth boards. 

A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 

Art Gift-Book or as @ volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 

in colour by Nerman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 

toned paper. 


The Mighty Army. 


By W. M. Letts. Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reid. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 


“The author merits the highest praise for this beautiful collection of stories 
from early Church histery. It is one of the finest books of the season. The 
illustrations are ably arranged, giving the actors of the story in one picture, 
and the Cathedral or scene of the story in another. It is a book any grown-up 
will appreciate besides children from ten upwards.’’— British Weekly. 


A SELECTION FROM 


DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, profusely Illustrated in 
the best style by Popular Artists, cloth board, gilt top, 
8} by 5}, price 6s.; calf, 10s. Gd. net. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY 


PILGRIMS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Introduction by Dr. F. J. Furnr- 
vALL. MDlustrated by Huau Tuomson. [4th Edition. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 

Stories from Sir Themas Mallory’s “ Morte Darthur.” 
MACLEOD. Iatruduction by Jonn W. Harzs. Illustrated 

by A. G. Warxan. [3rd Edition. 


CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 
Old Tales of Greece. By ELSIE FINNEMORE BUCKLEY. 
With Intreduction by AntHur Simewricx, Illustrated by 
F. C. Para, 


A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. Illustrated by A. G. Watxzr. 

“A very beautiful gift-beok. Deeply interesting to any intelligent child, 
and the beauty of the eld romances will appeal strongly to any imaginative 
anind, young or old,’’--The Werld, 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 
Selected and Edited by MARY MACLEOD. With Introduction 
by E. Dowpzn. Illustrated by A. G. Watxker, 


AN_IMPORTANT WORK. suet neat 
MARRIAGE AND 
THE SEX PROBLEM 


By Dr. F. W. FOERSTER, 
and Psychelogy at the University of Zurich. Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.So., Ph.D. Cloth, Ss. net. 

2nd Edition in the Press. 
Over 40,000 eopice of this werk have been sold in Germany. 
LONDON: WELLS GARBNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 & 4 Patermester Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria St.. S.W. 





























By MARY 








Special Lecturer in Ethics 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


CARDINAL MANNING 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


By J. E. C. BODLEY. 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
With Photogravure Portrait of Cardinal Manning 8vo. 9s. net, 


Contents :—CARDINAL MANNING—THE DECAY oF 
IDEALISM IN FRANCE—THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


Travel Pictures: The Record of a 
European Tour. By HIS HIGHNESS SIR BHAWANI 
SINGH, RAJ RANA BAHADUR OF JHALAWAR. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 96 Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great 
Unknown. By ANDREW LANG. With 8 Illustrations 
8vo. Qs. net. 


THIRD EDITION WITH ADDITIONS. 


Unemployment: A Problem of Industry. 
B . H. BEVERIDGE, Stowell Civil Law Fellow of 
9s. net. 














University College, Oxford. 8vo. 


Experiments in Industrial Organiza- 

ion, By EDWARD CADBURY, with a Preface by W. J. 
ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Birmingham Studies in Social Eco- 








nomics. Edited by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Ph.D. 
Environment and Efficiency: a Stu in the 
Records of Industrial Schools and Orphan- 


ages. By Miss MAY THOMSON. 8vo. 2s. net. 


The Social Policy of Bismarck: with a 
Comparison of Compulsory Insurance in 
Germany and Great Britain. By Miss ANNIE 
ASHLEY, M.A. (Birmingham). 8vo. 2s. . net. 


The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields, 
A.R.W.S., 1833-1911. Edited by ERNESTINE MILLS. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 41 other Illustrations. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 
** One of the most curious and interesting biographies of the season.” 
—British Weekly, 


SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED. 


The Origin of Civilization, and the 
Primitive Condition of man. By the Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBDURY, P.C., F.R.S. With 6 Plates and 20 other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


History of The Roman Breviary. By 

TERRE BATIFFOL. ‘Translated from the Third 
French Edition by the Rev. Arwetn M. Y. Baruar. 8vo. 
9s. net. 

“We may perhaps render a service to the larger class of people outside the 
Roman Catholic Communion who are interested in the origin and growth of 
Obristian ritual, and especially of our English Prayer Book, by bringing this 
work to their notice, It is, in fact, the best introduction we know to the 
history of organized prayer and praise through fifteen centuries.’ 

—The Athenzum, 


Fear and Other Essays in Fiction and 
in Fact. By the Author of “Times and Days,” “The 
Haggard Side,” &c. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“A volume of very shrewd and penetrating criticism of men and manners— 
chiefly the Is latter.’ '—Sheffield Telegraph. 


NEW FICTION. 
Miriam Lucas. By CANON SHEEHAN. 6s. 
The House of Peace. By MICHAEL WOOD. 4s. 6d. net. 
Catherine Sidney. By F. D. HOYT. 6s. 
Dew and Mildew: Stories from India. By 
PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN. 6s. 


John and Irene. By W.H. BEVERIDGE. A Story with an 
Anthology of Thoughts on Woman, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


*,* A List of Books for Christmas, with n numerous Illustrations, will 
be sent on application. 


Longmans, Green & Ce.. 39 Paternoster Rew, Londen, E.C. 























= = = ————— 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo., Cloth 1s.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 


WORDS OF ADVICE TO SCHOOLBOYS, 
Collected from hitherto unpublished Notes and Letters of the Late 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Edited by E. F. JOHNS, M.A., 
Headmaster of Winten House School, Winchester. 
With a Preface by LUCAS MALET, 











Winchester: WARREN & SON, Ltd., 85 High Street. 
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ASelection from Duckworth & Co.’s New Publications 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Story 
of my Heart. 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


With 8 Coloured Plates from Oil Paintings 

E. W. Waite. Mounted with Borders 

and Plate Marks, the Text reset. Cover 
design in gold, gilt top. 

The book in which Richard Jefferies reccrJed 

his soul; expressing in wonderful prose that great 

kinship with Nature which is the faith of the 


— In Box, 7s. 6d. net; postage 5d. 
The Story 
Without an End 


From the German of CAROVE, retold by 
S.A 








Illustrated by Franx C. Pars. 

8 Illustrations in Colour, Mounted with 

Borders and Plate Marks. Designed End 

Papers. Designed Cloth Covers, fully gilt, 
gilt top, headband. 

This charming fantasy, a child's realization of 
the beauty of Nature, is a classic which should be 
widely known. The artist’s ideas have slowly 
taken shape, and are realized to-day in a series of 
eight attractive pictures reproduced in Colour. 

In Box, 5s. net ; postage 6d. 


-A FINE STORY FOR BOYS. 
Old Fireproof: 
Being the Chaplain’s Story. 
By OWEN VAUGHAN (Owen Rhoscomy]), 
Ex-Captain of Scouts. 

A NEW EDITION. With Illustrations 
by Epcar Hotioway. Reproduced in 
Colour and Sepia. 

Captain Vaughan's narrative of the rough-rider’s 
life in the Boer War campaign makes an ideal book 

of adventure for boys. 


400 pp. Picture Cover, Coloured Wrapper. 
Crown &vo, 6s. 








A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The Bran Pie. 


Edited by S. H. HAMER. Royal 8vo, 288 

pp., cloth gilt, with very many Ilustra- 

tions, including 16 Full-page Plates in 
three-colour and half-tone. 

“The Bran Pie’’ is something new as a presenta- 
tion volume for children between the ages of seven 
and fourteen years. It contains two continued 
stories and a number of other tales of varying 
length, besides sketches and verses. 

Boxed, 3s. 6d. net; postage 6d. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


The Twins of 


Tumbledowndreary. 
By MAGDALENE HORSFALL. 
Iustrated in Colour by Honor C, Appie- 
tron. Cloth gilt. 

Miss Horsfall, author of the very successful tale 
for children, ‘‘ The Fairy Latchkey,” has realized 
the promise of her first book. Miss Appletou’s 
pictures are among the daintiest and most original 
that have appeared in any child’s books for some 
time past. 

In a Box, 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN, 


The Book of 
Betty Barber. 


By MAGGIE BROWNE. 


Illustrated by Arruur Racknan, 
Square vo, cloth, gilt top. 
In a Box, 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 











RETOLD IN PROSE. 
The Story of 
Old Mother Hubbard. 
By LADBROKE BLACK. 


Illustrated in Colour by Dupiey TrenNAnrT. 
Square Svo, cloth, gilt top. 





In a Box, 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 











GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Michael Fairless’s 
Complete Works. 


3 vols. in slipcase. Feap. 8vo. buckram, gilt. 

The great and increasing interest in the work 
and personality of Michael Fairless justifies a 
uniform edition of the work of that gifted writer. 
This collected edition is bound in blue buckram 
with gilt design on back and side, with decorative 
end-papers, silk headband and marker, and is sold 
only in sets. 

8s. 6d. net; postage 6d. 








A NOTABLE TRAVEL BOOK, 


The Sea 
and the Jungle. 


By H. M. TOMLINSON. 


The story of a tramp steamer’s unique voyage 
across the Atlantic and up the Amazonand Madeira 
rivers richt into the heart of the great forests, 

“A book worthy of Joseph Conrad.” 

—Daily Erpress. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; postage 5d. 


A PLEA FOR THE RURAL LIFE. 


A Wiltshire Village. 


By ALFRED WILLIAMS. 


An excellent study of the lives of humble folk. 
Allis taken direct from life, descriptions, portraits, 
characters. It isa book worthy of Richard Jefferies. 

“ A gentle and continuous delight.”—Times. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net; postage 4d. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PILGRIM 
MAN.” 


Winter 
and Spring. 


By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. 


“The books of Mr. Scott Palwer are always 
worth the attention of the thoughtful religious 
mind.” —Times. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net; postage 2d. 
[Roadmender Series. 


NEW _ NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 











A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


Elizabeth, 
Betsy, and Bess. 
By LILY SCHOFIELD. 


“A thoroughly wholesome, readable, and interest- 
ing story.’’—Morning Post. 


A TALE OF BOHEMIAN LIFE, 


Bernardine. 
A Novel. 
By ROSINA FILIPPT. 
The stage, art and craftsmanship, Christian 
Science, are all introduced in this unusual and 


clever story. 
“A quaint, most lovable book.” —Observer. 








BY THK AUTHOR OF 
“MARY BROOME,” A COMEDY, 


Dying Fires. 


By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, 


“The publication of this novel by Mr. Allan 
Monkhouse is a literary event.” ’ 
ARNOLD Bennett in the Manchester Guardian, 








DRAMA, 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S NEW VOLUME 


Plays. 
Second Series. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
THE ELDEST SON, 
JUSTICE. 
THE LITTLE DREAM. 
Post Svo, cloth, 6s. Also to be had separately, 





TCHEKOFF, 


Plays. 
By ANTON TCHEKOFFP. 
UNCLE VANYA. IVANOFF. 
THE SEAGULL. THE SWAN SONG, 
A new collection of Plays, by the foremost 
dramatist in Russian literature. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. Just Published, 


STRINDBERG., 


Plays. 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG. 


THE DREAM PLAY. 
THE DANCE OF DEATH (Two parts), 
THE LINK. 


Authorized Edition, with Translator’s Preface and 
Biographical Sketch. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. {Second Impression, 





DUCKWORTH & Co. also publish in 
single volumes—STRIN DBERG’'S 


Tue Farure 

Miss Juuia—T ne Srrencer. 

Tuers Aarne Ceimus AND CRIMES, 
Cloth, 2s, net each volume. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Crown &vo. 6s. each. 








A YORKSHIRE NOVEL, 
The Weaving 
of the Shuttle. 
By C. HOLMES CAUTLEY. 
A tale of life in a village on the edge of « York 


shire Moor, 








By THE AUTHOR OF “MY FRENCH 
FRIENDS,” &c. 


Angelique. 

Or, Le P’tit Chou. 
By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 
A full-length portrait of a fascinating enfant 
terrible, the dainty, quaint, and precoc.ous ** Le 
P’tit Chou,” a twenticth-eentury little girl of 

Parisian society. 

Illustrated. 





By THE AUTHOR OF “A YEAR OF 
STRANGERS,” 


Those that Dream. 
By YOI PAWLOWSKA. 
A novel of life in Italy to-day. 


TALES OF THE SEA, 


Wide Courses. 
By JAMES B. CONOLLY. 
Rousing Tales of Adventure hy the Shore and on 
the Seas, 
Illustrated. 


| 


List of Announcements and a General Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE SOUTH POLE. 
By CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN. With an Introduction by 
Dr. Freprsor Nansen. Two Vols. Numerous Illustrations 
and Maps. £2 2s. net. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA, A Selection from Her Majesty’s Diaries, 
1832-40. Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B. Two Vols. 
Illustrations. 363. net. 











SARAH, LADY LYTTELTON. 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. HUGH WYNDHAM. Fourth 
Edition. Portraits. 15s. | net. 





THE WAR DRAMA OF THE 
EAGLES. THE STORY OF NAPOLEON’S 
STANDARDS ON THE BATTLEFIELD FROM 
AUSTERLITZ TO WATERLOO. By EDWARD 
FRASER. Iustrations. 12s. net. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT 
WAR. By ALAN OSTLER. Tlustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF A HARE. 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN. Illustrations. 6s. net. 











LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE WELSH CHURCH. By the Right Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP of ST. ASAPH. _Mlustrations. 6s. net. 


ENGLISH CHURCH LAW AND 
DIVORCE. Ry Sir LEWIS DIBDIN and Sir CHARLES 
E. H. CHADWYOK HEALEY, K.C.B,, K.C. 6s. not. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND 
THE CONSTITUTION. By WILLIAM SHARP 
McKECHNIE, M.A., LL.B. 6s. net. 


POEMS, NEW AND OLD. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 53. net. 
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NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE WHITE KNIGHTS. bByT.G. WAKELING. 


RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 
By RONALD MacDONALD. 


THROUGH THE CLOUDY PORCH. 
By K. M. EDGE. 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONSIEUR DUMONT. 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 


THE STREET OF THE FLUTE PLAYER. 


By H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
BUNCH GRASS. By HORACE A. VACHELL. 








Science Progress 
in the Twentieth Century 


Edited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., and 
J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.S. 


OCTOBER. 160 Pages. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Tar Conpitiows or Russtaw Acricutture. J. Vancas Erre, Ph.D. Ilus- 
trated. 


Tar Srrvucture or Merars. The Influence of Mechanical Treatment on 
Structure. Ceci H. Descu, D.Sc., Ph.D. Illustrated, 

THe Pranst Mars. Part Il. James H. WorrainGron. 

‘THEORIES AND Prosiems or Cancer, Part III. Cuartrs Watxgr, D.Sc, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 

Tae Deatu-rate ov Narruguvaces. CuHarirs Davison, Se.D., F.G.S, 

‘Tue Curmican Action or Lignt on Organic Compounps. W.A. Davis, B.Sc. 

‘Tak Revation OF Minv anv Bopr, J.S. Hatpane, M.D., LL.D., F.B.S, 

HorticuttoraL Besearcu.. Srancer Pickexina, F.R.S. 

SPECULATIONS ON THR Ontain OF Lire AND THE EvoLuTION oF Living Bernas. 
E, A. Mincam, F.E.S. 

Tae Onicin or Lire: A Cuoemist’s Fantasy. H.E.A. 

Tar Rescus ov Farapay's Exvectro-CHemicaL RESEARCHES, 

Srancu: A Caprrat Discovery. 

Revie ws. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








THE LIFE OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 


Vol. I. 1837-46. By W. F. MONYPENNY. 12s. net 


Tur Times: “ The story Mr. Monypenny tells here 
is one of the most dazzling in our Parliamentary 
annals. There is no more trumpeting and skirmish- 
ing now ; we are in the thick of the fight, the first, 
most daring, and most entirely triumphant of all 
Disraeli’s combats. . . These pages show Disraeli 
Slaying his Goliath.” 


Tus Srecraror: “ The period when Disraeli’s genius 
was at its greatest height and vigour.” 


Tue Damy Exrress: “A real book, an enthralling 
book . .. few biographers have ever had so fas- 
cinating a subject.” 


Tus Grosz: “A fascinating story. .. All the magic 
of his powers and of his character are revealed 
for us in this volume.” 


Tas Damy Curontcis: ‘ Disraeli's most thrilling 
years lie within this period,” 


Truru: “ Tells once again and once for all, and 
very effectively, the struggies and triumphs of the 
most critical chapter of the most amazing political 
career in our history.” 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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Write for Full List of Important New and Forthcoming Books 
suitable for Christmas Presents 





ABSOLUTELY THE MOST ACCEPTABLE PRESENT OF THE SEASON. 
THE BROAD HIGHWAY. 3, sevrery rarnon 


Small 4to, cloth gilt extra, gilt top, specially designed cover, and 25 illus- 
trations in colour, by C. E. Brocs, with a portrait of Charmian in colour 
by the same artist. Boxed. 106. Gd. net. Illustrated Prospectus post fres, 


THE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
EOTHEN ; or, Traces of Travei brought 


Home from the East. By A. W. KINGLAKE. With an introduc- 
tion by Sawvet L. Bensosay. With illustrations in colour and desizns 
in black and white by Franx Branewrn, A.R.A. Charming Oriental title 
page and end papers designed by the same artist. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, illustrated cap, boxed. 128. Gd. net. Full Prospectus on appli 


cation. 
PHILHARMONIC AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. 
REMINISCENCES, IMPRESSIONS AND 
ANECDOTES. By FRANCESCO BERGER. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 


Buckram, gilt extra, gilt top. 10s. Gd. net, Full Prospectus on application, 


TRAVELS IN FOUR CONTINENTS. 
ROUND THE WORLD FOR GOLD: 


A Search for Minerals from Kansas to Cathay. By 
HERBERT W. L. WAY. Medium 8vo, cloth, with special maps and 
65 illustrations. £1 18. net. Illustrated Prospectus post free, 


COSTUME HAS ALWAYS A SIGNIFICANCE DEEPER THAN 
THE WHIMS OF FASHION. 


DAME FASHION, 1786-1911. xy sunws u 
PRICE. 150 plates, mostly coloured. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
£2 2s. net. Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


If you have not commenced to collect Caldecott Pictures BEGIN NOW 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S SKETCHES. 
With an introduction by HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of “ Memoir of 
R. Caldecott,’’ &c., &c. Crown 4to, cloth gilt. 116 illustrations. Second 
Edition, 3s. Gd. net. Detailed Prospectus post free, 
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AN UNCOMMON BOOK 


HE EARLY nineteenth century does not lose its capacity for surprising us. Here there are the records 

of a quite wealthy family not at all given to sparing expense in any way (three unmarried daughters 
living with their mother had each her own carriage and her own establishment of servants), yet fer a Court ball 
they were indignant at having actually to pay £17 for one ball gown and £15 17s. for anether. Then again, 
imagine a newly engaged young lady going into real transports of pleasure over a letter of congratulation which 
says: “I really think Mr, Stanhope seems to be exactly the person to make you happy, and his fortune and 
situation in life precisely that most likely to ensure every rational and permanent comfort.” And they called a 








chilly thing like that ‘‘ congrats,” 

We are gathering from the considerable mass of nineteenth century memoirs now pouring frem the press a 
great many corrections of hitherto accepted verdicts. It is wholesome to know that to witty ladies of birth like the 
Spencer-Stanhopes Sydney Smith appeared “ well satisfied with himself.” Or, for a correction of anether kind, it is 
pleasant to hear of the real passion of the Dukes of Sussex and Gloucester for music; they bored “Ceke of Norfolk” 
by their devoted attendance at the Norwich Festival, The most moving part of the book is centained in the 
correspondence with Admiral Collingwood ; and here again common opinion undergoes some cerreetien. Colling- 
wood could turn a striking phrase as well as any one. ‘‘A man cannot build a palace during the eenvulsions of an 
earthquake,” “TI have always found that kind language and strong ships have a very powerful effeet in conciliating 
the people” are two sentences in his letters to Mr. Stanhope. . . . On the whole, one of the books that make ono 
react to the belief that these were more interesting times than our own. 


. Thus the Manchester Guardian on that most delightful book THE LETTER BAG OF LADY 
ELIZABETH SPENCER STANHOPE, by A. M. W. STIRLING, 2 vols. 32s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


COKE OF NORFOLK. A New and Cheaper Riition, Especially Revised and Extended. 
12s. 6d. net. 








RECENT SUCCESSES. 
THE STORY OF DON JUAN OF AUSTRIA. By LUIS COLOMA. Translated 


by Lavy Moreron. 1és. net. 


FANNY BURNEY AT THE COURT OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
By CONSTANCE HILL. 16s. net. 


ROMANTIC TRIALS OF THREE CENTURIES. by HUGH CHILDERS 
12s. 6d. net. 


HISTORY OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. A Record of a Hundred 
Years’ Work in the Cause of Music. By MYLES BIRKET FOSTER. 10s. 6d. net. 


THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY WOMAN’S LIFE. By Mrs. ALEC 
TWEEDIE. 16s. net. Third Edition. 


AUSTRIA: HER PEOPLE AND THEIR HOMELANDS. By JAMeEs 
BAKER, F.R.G.S. With 48 Pictures in Colour by Donatp Maxwern. 21s. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN IN GERMANY. By F. LORAINE PETRE 


12s. 6d. net. 


THE VAN EYCKS AND THEIR ART. By W. H. JAMES WEALE. With 
New Edition. 





the co-operation of Maurice Brockwe.t. 12s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS WEIRD AND WONDERFUL. With 25 Drawings by VERNON HILL, 


21s. net. 


MY LIFE IN PRISON. By DONALD LOWRIE. 6s. net. 


VITAL LIES. By VERNON LEE. 2 Vols. 10s. net. 
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Cambridge University Press 


An Account of Medieval Figure- 
Sculpture in England 


By EDWARD S. PRIOR, M.A., F.S.A., Slade Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Cambridge, and ARTHUR 
GARDNER, M.A., F.S.A. With 855 photographs. 

«Prof. Prior and Mr. Gardner have given us a work on 
medieval figure-sculpture which will surely mark an epoch 
in the history of English art. On the lowest ground it is 
an enchanting picture book, with its 855 photographs— 
many of them of masterpieces of sculpture—illustrating 
the often unnoticed wealth of Gothic art in this country. 
This is the work of men with a thorough knowledge 


Demy 4to 
63s net 
and love of their subject, and it is incumbent on every 
lover of English Gothic art to familiarize himself with it. 
Athenzum 


The Cambridge ery a English 


o 

Literature: Volume 
From Steele and Addison to Pope and Swift. Edited by 
A. W. WARD, Litt.D., P.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and 
A. R. WALLER, M.A., Peterhouse. 

© The ninth volume of this large work confirms the high 
reputation gained for the book by its predecessors. .. . 
The canvas, as the editors remark in their prefatory note, 
becomes more crowded as the history advances more 
nearly to the present time; but the skilful composition of 
the volume, and the judicious distribution of its material 
among specialists of skill keep the picture always free 
from intricacy or confusion.”"—Scotsman 


Herbals: Their Origin and 


Evolution 


A Chapter in the History of Botany, 1470-1670. By AGNES 
ARBER (Mrs. E. A. Newell Arber), D.Sc. F.L.S. With 
frontispiece, 21 plates, and 113 illustrations in the text. 
Bound in art cloth, with cover design based upon a wood-cut 
in the Ortus Sanitatis of 1491, gilt top. 

The book is founded principally upon a study of the 
herbals themselves, and is written primarily from a 
botanical, and secondarily from an artistic standpoint. 
Many of them, especially the earlier ones, are not easily 
accessible, and an account of them, with reproductions of 
typical illustrations, is therefore of all the more value and 
interest. The majority of the illustrations are reproduced 
from photographs taken directly from the originals, 


Makers of British Botany 


A Collection of Biographies by living Botanists. Edited by 
F. W. OLIVER. With frontispiece, 26 plates, and 1 text 
figure. Ready shortly. 

The botanists who form the subjects of these biographies 
are :—Robert Morison and John Ray, Nehemiah Grew, 
Stephen Hales, John Hill, Robert Brown, Sir William 
Hooker, John Stevens Henslow, John Lindley, William 
Griffith, Arthur Henfrey, William Heury Harvey, Miles 
Joseph Berkeley, Sir Joseph Henr- ilbert, William 
Crawford Williamson, H arshall Ward, the Professors 
of Botany in Edinburgh from 1670 until 1887, and Sir 
Joseph Dalton Hooker. The book had its origin in a 
course of lectures arranged by the Board of Studies in 
——— the University of London and delivered in the 
year 1911, 


A History of Geographical Dis- 
covery in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries 


By EDWARD HEAWOOD, M.A., Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society, With 59 illustrations. Cambridge 
Geographical Series. : 

The period dealt with may be briefly characterized as 
that in which, after the decline of Spain and Portugal, the 
main outlines of the World-map were completed by their 
successors among the nations of Euro e aim of the 
book is to present such a connected view of the whole 
course of Geographical Discovery within these limits as 
will bring out the precise position occupied by each 
separate achievement in relation to the general advance of 


knowledge. 
Fitzwilliam Museum: McClean 
Catalogue of the Mediwval Ivories, Enamels, 


Bequest of Ivories, etc. 
Jewellery, Gems, and Miscellaneous Objects 


Royal 8vo 
9s net 


Royal 8vo 
10s 6d net 


Demy 8vo 
9s net 


Crown 8vo 
12s 6d net 


oy = Bequeathed to the Museum by Frank McClean, 
M.A., F.R.S. By O. M. DALTON, M.A. With 
27 plates. 
Radioactive Substances and _ their 
Radiations 
Demy 8v0 By E. RUTHERFORD, D.Sc., Ph.D., LL. D., F.B.S. 
153 net With 5 plates. 
Loadon 


Loxvox : Printed by L. Urcort Git. & Son, 











Cambridge University Press 


The Concept of Sin 


By F, R. TENNANT, D.D., B.So. 

The author has sought to construct, in place of the 
current indefinite conception of sin, a well-defined and 
clear-cut concept such as shall be serviceable to Christian 
theology and ethics, and shall tend to promote consistency 
of thought and uniformity of language within those 
sciences. Several vague and mutually inconsistent con. 
ceptions of sin are in use, whence arise misunderstandin 
and confusion, and he feels that this can only be obvia: 
by acquiring a definite concept of sin, 


. . . 
The Problem of Evil in Plotinus 
By B. A. G. FULLER, sometime Instructor in Philosophy at 
Harvard University. 

“It expounds with careful reasoning and with much 
learning in the history of old Greek philosophy, the 
ethical doctrine by which Plotinus, inheriting not a little 
from Plato and the Stoics, referred the origin of evil to 
matter, and set up an abstruse metaphysical theory of 
emanation. ... Professor Fuller’s valuable study has its 
first address and highest value for students of the philo- 
sophy of ancient Greece. Such readers could not fil to 
profit by its perusal,’’—Scotsman 


Evolution and the Need of 


Atonement 
By STEWART A. McDOWALL, M.A. With an Intro 
ductory Note by the DEAN OF WESTMINSTER (Bishop 


Crown 8vo 
4s 6d net 


Crown 8vo 
7s 6d net 


Ryle). “I cannot help thinking that Mr. MeDowall’s treatment 
of Evolutionary Science will be to many readers strikingly 
original and surg»stive; while the theory, which he 

Crown 8vo advances in cornec:ion with his general scheme of 

3s net thought, upon tie Origin and Nature of Sin, and upon 


the subject of the Atonement, is, I am sure, entitled to 
the thoughtful consideration of the theologian, as well ag 
of the scientist.’’—Ezxtract from the Introductory Note 


The Realm of Ends or Pluralism 


and Theism 

The Gifford Lectures delivered in the University of 
St. Andrews in the Years 1907-10 by JAMES WARD, Sc.D., 
Hon. LL.D., F.B’A. Second edition, with Some Replies to 


Criticisms. ‘Professor Ward’s account of Pluralism is the most 
powerful and persuasive exposition of the theory that has 
yet been given. ... essor Ward has given us a very 
remarkable book, which will be a centre of philosophical 

Demy 8vo discussion for many a day. It is full of valuable matter, 

12s 6d net such as its discussion of optimism and pessimism and its 


trenchant criticism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, and 
it is written with a lucidity, candour, and force which 
remind one of John Stuart Mill at his best." 

Manchester Guardian 


The Cambridge Modern History 
Atlas 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., P.B.A., G. W. PROTHERO, 
Litt.D., F.B.A., and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., C.B, 
assisted by E. A. BENIANS, M.A. Containing 141 maps, 
the majority of which are coloured, with a full index, and an 
Introduction by E. A. BENIANS. 

The general idea of the Atlas is to illustrate, in a series 
of maps of Europe and of its different countries, as well as 
of other parts of the world associated with the p: 
European history, the course of events by which the 
Europe of the fifteenth century has been transformed into 
the Europe of the present day. The Ottoman advance in 
Europe and Asia Minor, and the subsequent shrinkage of 
the Ottoman Empire, for instance, which may be used as 
an example of special interest at the moment, is clearly 
shown by reference to certain of the maps. An historical 
introduction traces the course of the territorial changes 
and explains the purpose of each map. A detailed pros- 
pectus giving full particulars of the volume will be sent oa 
application. 


New Educational Publications 
Further particulars of any of these books will be sent post 


free on application. 

A Source Book of English History. For the 
Use of Schools. a ARTHUR D. INNES, MLA. 
Volume L., 597-1 aD, With 31 illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 

Dryden: The Preface to the Fables. Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by W. H. WILLIAMS, 
se Extra fcap 8vo. English Literature for Schools 

ries. 

Plato: Ion. With introduction and notes by 

2s J. M. MACGREGOR, B.A. Extra fcap 8vo. Pitt 
Press Series, 

The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. 
The Greek text. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by R. St. JOHN PARRY, D.D. Extra fcap 8vo. 
Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. 
Ready shortly. 

The Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of 
Jude. The Greek text. Edited, with intro- 
duction and notes, by MONTAGUE RHODES 
JAMES, Litt.D. Extra fcap 8vo. Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges, Ready shortly. 


4s 6d 


3e 6d net 


2s 6d net 


Fetter Lane 
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